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FACT AM D COMMENT and you ship the goods to them; what assurance have I 
vgs got that they will go on with the order and fill it?’ 





HE frightful cut-throat competition in the trade, “ ‘Now,’ said I, ‘you complain about our treatment 
as illustrated by the upholstered furniture ex- in withholding credit, but you show the same lack of 
amples in the last issue of THE UPHOLSTERER, is ex- confidence yourself. I can give you the names of a 
plained in some degree in the experiences of a credit half dozen manufacturers who are thoroughly reliable 
man for a large fabric mill. and who are in good credit and to whom we can ship 
SOME “We sell,” he observed, “to the goods and with whom you can place your. order, 
PERTINENT the furniture factories and some but I’m sure they wouldn’t fill it at the prices you’re 
CoMMENT of them haven’t the best of paying. 
credit. Recently one of the big- “*And that’s why so many furniture manufactur- 
gest retailers in New York called up and complained ers are in bad credit. They have taken orders from 
very bitterly that we hadn’t made deliveries to a cer- men like you so close to cost that there’s nothing in 
tain lounge manufacturer with whom they had placed it, and that’s one of the reasons for rotten competi- 
an order. We explained that we could only sell the tion. We are taking no chances on them, and if you 
firm for cash; that our experience had justified this want the man in particular to use our stuff you'll have 
course. But the retailer was much incensed because, to guarantee the order.’ And that’s what he did.” 
as he explained it, he had placed a substantial order 
with this particular manufacturer and was depending BUYER for one of the large New York depart- 


on it for a big sale. 

“After considerable discussion we finally sug- 
gested to him that the easiest way out of his difficulty 
was for him to allow us to bill the upholstery cover- 
ings to him and that he could deduct the cost from the 
furniture bill. 

“Tt’s all right,’ said he, ‘but supposing I do so 


ment stores gives this experience: 

“Before I took my job I made it \cry clear that 
I didn’t want any interference. I wen. i the head 
of the firm and I said: ‘How about your merchandise 
man? You have engaged me because you think I am 





Table of contents will be found on second preceding page. 
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competent but I can’t put my best work into the job 
if my judgment is to be at variance with that of your 
merchandise man, especially as he has had no practical 
experience in my particular line. Furthermore, | 
don’t want any stylist batting around and criticising 
my selections. Most of these stylists are young girls, 
infatuated by exaggerated types, and while I am al- 
ways glad to have that sort of thing in my line I can’t 
make any money by allowing it to dominate the stock. 
I want the stylist to keep out of my department. She 
can give her attention to underwear and frocks. All 
I want is a scout to help keep me posted. Of course 
I am in constant touch with all the mills and the whole- 
salers, but I am only human, and all I want is some- 
body who will post me on the things I have over- 
looked. I don’t need any advice on what to buy.’ 

“Well do you know, the firm took the matter up 
with the merchandise man, called off the stylist, and 
for many years, you know how many, I have been in 
complete charge. I admit that if the buyer of a de- 
partment isn’t a competent man he needs a merchan- 
dise boss and stylist over him, but why should a firm 
hire an incompetent buyer ?” 


HERE are plenty of buyers in the trade today 

who would be money makers if they weren’t 
handicapped by top-heavy executives who add so much 
to the expense of doing business and contribute not 
one penny to the profits. Their minds run everlast- 
ingly to sales, sales, sales and at the end of the year 
they have turned over an immense amount of stock 
but they haven’t made any money. 

And I deplore the tendency of the type of mer- 
chandise man whose advertising is all devoted to bar- 
gain offers because they educate the public to look 
everlastingly for cut prices. Day after day they tell 
the public about the $10 damask marked down to 
$1.75 or the $1 cretonnes marked down to 10 cents. 
These cut prices stick in the minds of people. I’m not 
speaking of today when there’s lots of distress mer- 
chandise on the market, but of other days and of days 
to come. The promotion work of this type of mer- 
chandise man everlastingly destroys values; and ac- 
cording to the Times Analyst the firm who employs 
him is making no money. 


HE study of period styles necessarily involves a 

study of history. It matters little your diagnosis 
of a style—because unless you know the country and 
the people of its origin, you cannot properly place it. 

One realizes the correlation of art and history .in 
viewing the fabrics shown by Brunschwig & Fils. Cap- 
tain Brunschwig has one hobby—not only the study of 
history but the writing of history: For years he has 
delved into the subject, resulting in a great mass of 
literature which it is to be hoped will eventually be 
published. 
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N December 2nd there will be an important com- 

mittee meeting held in Washington, at the in- 
vitation of the President, to suggest what may be done 
to improve standards and conditions in the home 
furnishing trades covering furni- 
ture, upholstery stuffs, carpets, 
wall paper; and the accessories. 

It’s a pretty big contract and 
it will be interesting to know 
what the committee suggests. 

Not long ago the manufac- 
turers of mohair velours went before the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington to see if they couldn’t arrive 
at a scheme for establishing qualities: 

It was a good idea if everyone went into it—but 
what then? It couldn’t check cut-throat competition. 

Two firms might start out with the same qualities 
and the same prices but for some reason, perhaps bet- 
ter salesmanship, better colorings or personality, one 
of them gets the business and the other doesn’t. The 
inevitable happens. Prices of the weaker mills are 
cut. Otherwise they would have to close up. 

Women know some values in things but they 
never will know values in upholstery goods or furni- 
ture. 

Will Rogers says that all he knows is what he 
reads in the papers, and all that the average customer 
knows and the majority of salespeople too, is what 
they read on the ticket. Not one woman in a hundred 
can tell silk from rayon, a $10 damask from a $2 
damask, a $10 chair from a $50 chair. 

The only way to protect the public and trade 
against misrepresentation and unfair competition is by 
conveying the quality details on the ticket, style prefer- 
ence alone being the responsibility of the buyer. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and the better class 
retailers are all suffering from the design piracy. 

There is no incentive for studying art, or the sup- 
port of art schools, or the production or the purchase 
of artistic things when results are ruthlessly appro- 
priated by the design pirate. 


Mr. Hoover’s 
CoMMITTEE TO 
IMPROVE STANDARDS 
In DECORATIVE 
‘TRADES 


The Design Bill, which was unanimously passed by 
the House of Representatives and was endorsed by the 
Senate Patent Committee and failed of passage on the 
last day of the Senate session solely through the fili- 
bustering of one man, would meet this evil. 

The Retail Dry Goods trade, especially in the 
larger cities, is honeycombed with bargain sales and 
cut price sales leading to misrepresentation and to-the 
ruthless competition of the shoddy and to methods of 
merchandising applying indiscriminately to kitchen- 
ware and art goods. 

The Better Business Bureau has struggled unsuc- 
cessfully with this condition of standardized stupidity. 

Let’s hope that the Committee, that is to meet 
December 2nd in Washington, suggests a few reforms. 

















A SWEDISH PROVINCIAL 
ROOM EXHIBITING A 
STYLE OF DECORATION 
NOT GREATLY USED IN 
THIS COUNTRY 


Shown by Breuner’s, Oakland, Cal. 








LEVING ROOM IN A HOLLYWOOD 
APARTMENT 


Harold W. Grieve, decorator. 
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FURNITURE PRICES 
REPORTED RISING 


AN ITEM OF NEWS 
WHICH if DISTINCTLY 
ENCOURAGING 





NE of the most encouraging and hopeful signs 
pointing towards a restoration of normal price 
conditions, is to be found in the wholesale furniture 


trade, which, according to a report recently published, — 


is quoting revised prices on an ascending scale. 

We know of no commodity in the house furnish- 
ing group that has been subjected to as much price 
hammering as the furniture industry. The advertised 
prices in the newspapers of our major cities, accom- 
panied, as they usually have been, by illustrations, have 
been so startlingly less than the normal prices of re- 
cent years, that one wondered if all of the furniture 
producers had suddenly gone into liquidation, thus 
releasing a flood tide of distress merchandise. 

The furniture industry as a whole has, it is true, 
taken a tremendous loss in its attempt to meet recon- 
structed prices. But it has been very difficult for us to 
conceive that the extent to which prices had been re- 
duced could be accounted for in any of the normal 
ways that bring about manufacturing savings, such as 
reduced cost of raw material; lowered labor costs; or 
the invention and application of new and improved 
time-saving machinery. 


staternent was made that, “In no instance does the de- 
cline in price indicate a depreciation in quality; in 
many cases an even better: product is being made, due 
to better construction methods, and a general demand 
on the part of the public for well-made furniture.” 

We have no reason to doubt either the sincerity 
or the accuracy of these quoted price recessions. They 
are mystifying in the light of other manufacturing 
and marketing conditions. But in fairness to our 
readers we quote -over against the statement of the 
News Bureau two paragraphs in a market bulletin 
from the Philadelphia Retail Ledger, a business news- 
paper noted for the accuracy of its statements, and 
for its close observation of conditions in the retail 
store field. 

“The rise in furniture prices, notable all along 
the line, is traceable to the increase in cost of lumber 
and a number of other basic furniture materials, to- 
gether with the adoption of more rigid cost-accounting 
methods which have served to show furniture manu- 
facturers that they were actually losing money on a 
number of low-priced lines on which widespread or- 
ders had been placed. 

“This upward movement in prices is expected to 
have a distinctly stabilizing effect upon the industry 
generally and will probably be reflected within the 
month in several other major lines, previously priced 
at less-than-production costs in order to maintain 
volume.” 

In the October UpHotstErRER we illustrated a 
quartet of example advertisements relating to club 
chairs. The lowest price quoted at that time was 
$14.74. Within a week the price had been hammered 
down to $11.74, and one of New York’s aggressive 


From the National Furniture Th e Lo w e s t-Pr ice j 


News Bureau figures were quoted a 


month ago, folowing a comlcte ss MY ATtUre Advertisement 


vey of price conditions in 1917-1920 
and in the present year. In every in- 
stance prices showed a marked de- 
crease. For instance, a four-piece 
bedroom suite, walnut veneered, was 
priced 20 per cent less than in 1917, 
and 71 per cent less than in 1920. A 
Windsor chair was 31 per cent less 
than in 1920; upholstered arm-chairs 
were 53 per cent less than in 1920; 
office chairs were 36 per cent less. 


Chests of various woods and designs —proving that “price” isn’t 
everything, after all 

te 4 ene eo | er Ri ag wer lage in this day, ha tna nes 

ures and 58 per cent less than 1920. portent ONLY in relation to WHAT You Gt for yout money. No store undarses Secs om competatle mor 

‘ i chondi—aithough many have home. things fr sale bsiow the stondard of quality ond construction thet we 
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were 13 per cent less than 1917 fig- 
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furniture retailers, with four stores in Manhattan, de- 
voted a quarter of a newspaper page to holding up 
to ridicule the type of advertising that had been cen- 
tered upon club chairs. This advertisement, reproduced 
herewith, was intended to make people think. Un- 
doubtedly it has; and in the light of the price recovery 
indicated by the statement we have quoted from the 
Philadelphia Ledger, furniture merchants who will 
have to make an about-face with reference to furni- 
ture prices, will have some thinking to do also. 





OUR FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


ITH this issue THe UPHOLSTERER, (an inclusive 
W title, adopted when the interior decorator was 
an unknown factor) celebrated its forty-third anni- 
versary. 

It has been a most enjoyable experience, accom- 
panying as it has, not only the progress of the trade 
from small beginnings, but developing contacts which 
are a source of pleasing reminiscence. 

We were the first to produce a trade publication 
ever issued in the upholstery field. 

We were the first to produce a text book on the 
subject of Period Styles; the first to produce a publi- 
cation on Cutting and Draping, and later a text book 
on Furniture Upholstering. 

Our publications, and Color Charts were the text- 
books of the old Y. M. C. A. classes, which culminated 
finally in the founding of the Art-in-Trades Club. 

We initiated the course in Interior Decoration 
leading to a degree in Columbia University—the first 
course on this subject ever undertaken by an American 
University. 

We organized the first Decorators Association ; 
we organized the Commercial Travelers Association of 
the Upholstery Trade, and later of the Wallpaper 
Trade. 

The office of THe UPHoLsTERER founded the De- 
sign Registration League, which culminated in the 
Vestal Bill. 

From this office has been selected from time to 
time Jurors and Delegates covering furniture and fur- 
nishings for the St. Louis Exposition, the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and the Paris Exposition of 1925. 

From this office was chosen the only American 
authority on definitions of furniture, laces, and in- 
terior decoration for Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

We were the first to inaugurate a School of Cut- 
ting and Draping, and these classes, which convened 
every July, have turned out scores of men and women 
who are today in charge of important workrooms. 

We organized, thirty-five years ago the Uphol- 
stery Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

We have always stood firmly for quality in pro- 
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duction; and the circulation of our publication among 
the better retailers and decorators is gratifying evi- 
dence of appreciation for our steadfast adherence to 
the higher standards. 

We have been through many booms and panics, 
and have attended the birth and demise of many firms; 
and it is a fact worth noting that the majority of those 
who have survived are those who have stood for qual- 


ity. 





ELSIE DE WOLFE TO LECTURE 


Lady Mendl, née Elsie de Wolfe, speaks on the 
subject of “The American Woman as Decorator” at 
the New York Junior League under the auspices of 
the Decorators Club of New York on Tuesday, No- 
vember 24. 

It promises to be a most interesting occasion. 





STERN BROS. DECORATIVE SECTION 


What was established a few months ago as a dec- 
orative section of Stern Bros. upholstery department 
has become the main feature of Mr. Milne’s depart- 
ment. | 

It is quite apart from the usual commercial of- 
ferings and presents along the side walls many ex- 
amples of draped fabrics, and here are carried the 
finer goods. The arrangement is very fetching. It 
adds materially to the impressiveness of the general 
stock. 


FLOOR COVERING BOOKLET TO BE ISSUED 


The Floor Covering Advertising Club, which now 
has a membership list of over 21 manufacturing con- 
cerns in the carpet industry, including several promi- 
nent advertising agencies handling floor covering ac- 
counts, has compiled a booklet devoted to descriptive 
material of all kinds and varieties of floor coverings 
manufactured. 

The booklet is almost ready for publication, and 


will be distributed under the direction of the club 
officers. 





NAT. WALL PAPER WHOLESALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the National Wall Paper Whole- 
salers’ Association, held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, last month, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Justin P. Allman, of Kayser & Allman, 
Phila.; first vice-president, Charles E. Maxwell, Sr., 
of S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. Thibaut, of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., New 
York; and secretary-treasurer, L. M. White, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








NOBODY S -FAMET: BUF 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


SOME PLAIN SPEAKING WITH REFERENCE TO 


CONDITIONS 


HAT is to become of our unemployed whole- 
sale and retail upholstery men? 

This is a question that during this period of coun- 
trywide effort for unemployment relief must be an- 
swered in terms of helpfulness or many men com- 
pelled to be idle by conditions over which they have 
no control, will find this coming winter 
one of acute hardship and real privation. 


We have the most sincere interest in 
the success of the great campaign now 
under way for the relief of the unem- 
ployed in every community. We are 
wholeheartedly -sympathetic with the cam- 
paign now under way in New York, and 
would urge the fullest possible support to 
this campaign and to the work of the 
various industrial committee heads who 
have the campaign in charge, but above 
and beyond all other obligations we believe 
that an industry as important and as Ca- 
pable as the general Upholstery Textile 
Industry has an obligation to shoulder 
some of the unfortunate deficiencies of tts 
own people. 

Five hundred or a thousand dollars 
might be a normal contribution to these 
big unemployment campaigns, and un- 
doubtedly such or similar contributions 
would increase by that much a fund that 
will be wisely administered in the relief of 
general distress. On the other hand these 
same sums if used to create a series of part-time em- 
ployments for worthy men in our own industry would 
do their share in relieving the general situation and at 
the same time would be of untold benefit in helping 
men, whose needs the general unemployment fund will 
not touch. 

There are undoubtedly, tasks that are neglected, 
customers that are not called upon, promotive efforts 
that are not undertaken and scores of other essential 
things which could and should be done, and in which 
these men might be to some extent gainfully employed. 

This is no time for complacency nor indifference. 
Many of the men of our calling are in circumstances 
little short of desperate. 





IN OUR OWN TEXTILE FIELD 


We could mention traveling salesmen of un- 
blemished reputation who have spent from three 
months to a year in going from firm to firm and from 
office to office in the futile effort to find an opening 
where their services could be employed, We would 


- not overdraw the circumstances; we do not need to. 


They are sufficiently distressing without 
exaggeration. 

These men happily give no evidence 
in their appearance of their straitened cir- 
cumstances. Somehow they manage to 
keep up appearances, but their need and 
the needs of those dependent upon them 
is as definite and ‘as direful as are the 
needs of many of those who. will benefit 
through the ministrations of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

It is little short of downright cruelty 
to suggest to the travelers among them 
that they can be supplied with samples 
which they may take out “at their own ex- 
pense.” They are not in a position to un- 
dertake the financial outlay of traveling, of 
transportation, and hotel expenses in the 
interest of someone else’s business, nor 
have they the moral right to jeopardize 
their remaining resources by undertaking 
“on their own” expenses which employers 


fear to assume. 
On another page of this magazine we 


have listed the qualifications of a number 
of men whose sole earning power is a training in the 
upholstery textile business, an experience of many 
years, and an acquaintance as well as a reputation in 
the upholstery field. 

We spread this page before the attention of the 
upholstery industry as a whole. We commend it to 
the thoughtful attention of any type of organization 
to whom such men could be valuable and with whom 
they might become associated in such a way that 
their existence over this trying period might be as- 
sured. 

We ask no contributions, no charity. The men 
in whose interests we speak desire no such forms of 
(Continued on page 124) 
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waste of time. 








STORE FIXTURES 
ADAPTABLE FOR 
COMBINATION 





DISPLAYS 


HEN the Multiplex 
and similar fixtures 


were evolved, the effort to 


introduce them in the up- 
holstery trade met with 
considerable opposition. 
Wholesalers seemed to 
feel that the presentation 
of a line should always be 
accompanied by consider- 
able labor and a_ great 


The thought that the buyer was possibly a busy 
man, and that the adoption of a system that would 
expedite his review of a line would be 


desirable, made no appeal. 


As one man put 


it: “We don’t 


want to save time and labor; we want 
to impress upon the buyer that we are 


put to a lot of trouble. 
chology: it places him under obliga- <a 


tions.” 

But in time 
they changed their 
views, and _ today 
these fixtures are a 
necessity, for they 
cut out a lot of waste 
motion, and the mer- 
chandise buyer and 
the decorator discov- 
er what they want in 
short order. 

And now, to 
these fixtures may 
very properly be 
added fixtures which 
allow the presenta- 
tion of several tex- 
tures, combined for 
color and style har- 
mony. 
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It’s good psy- 


They have often been 
used in show windows, but 
seldom on the floor of eith- 
er retail or wholesale stock. 

These fixtures, a few 
of which we are able to 
illustrate through the cour- 
tesy of L. L. Schacht, of 




















the Lansha Studios, are of themselves charming, inde- 
pendent of purpose. They are of iron or steel, some- 


times décorated in color effects. 


Take, for example, the stand shown above. 
It is of iron, steel-toned, very much in the order of 
Edgar Brandt’s work—very decorative of itself, and 














permitting by the 
arrangement at the 
top the showing of 
laces, light weight 
and heavy weight 
goods, and suggest- 
ing window treat- 
ment. They are all 
made of any height 
and size and we rec- 
ommend their use as 
a medium for at- 
tracting attention to 
fabric combinations 
—demonstration fea- 
tures having the 
“power of sugges- 
tion:” 





ART - IN - TRADES 
CLUB ACTIVITIES 


HE Art-in- 
Trades Club 
have taken up with 


renewed vigor the educational features that for sev- 
eral years have characterized their Fall and Winter 
months. Among other things that they have sched- 
uled for their members are the following: A series 





of important lectures by Walter O. Rob-’ 
inson, instructor in public speaking at St. 
Johns College, West Side Y.M.C.A., Adver- 
tising Club of New York and other educa- 
tional institutions. Mr. Robinson is to give 
a course of ten lectures beginning with the 
first Saturday in December at 1:00 P. M. 
in the library of the Art-in-Trades Club. 

Thirty-six members are already enrolled in a 
course in business administration consisting of ten lec- 
tures to be given on Wednesday evenings, which began 
October 28, by James L. Fri, M.B.A., whose general 
subject will be “Trends in Retail Distribution.” 

A. Drexler Jacobson, sculptor, has arranged to 
devote an evening a week to instruct a class in model- 
ing from life and classic architectural ornament ; this 
course also to occupy ten evenings and to begin late 
this month. A complete studio will be arranged at the 
club with the necessary tools and equipment for fig- 
ure modeling. 

On Thursday, November 5, a party consisting of 
two hundred members of the Art-in-Trades Club with 
their friends, were accorded the courtesy of a per- 
sonally conducted tour through the new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 
The party, un- 
der the expert 
guidance of 
Mr. von Es- 
dorf and Mr. 
Barlow of the 
W. & J. Sloane 
staff, assisted 
by representa- 
tives of the 
Hotel, enjoyed 
an exceedingly 
interesting eve- 
ning, which 
had been ar- 
ranged with the 
hotel by the 
program com- 
mittee. 

Other 
events of great 
interestare 
scheduled dur- 
ing the coming 
months, and in 
order that they 
may receive 
the publicity 
that they de- 
serve, the Club 



















has inau- 
gurat ed 

a four- 
page 
print- 
ed bul- 
letinin 
which these 
announce- 
ments will be 
spread before 
the attention of 
the membership. 


Illustrations courtesy 
the Sunsha Studios. 


NEW OFFICERS OF CHICAGO CLUB 

At a meeting of the Chicago Carpet, Upholstery 
and Drapery Association, held in Chicago at the La 
Salle Hotel, during October, the following. officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Howard 
Reinken, of Reinken & Co.; vice-president, Richard- 
son Revell, of Alexander H. Revell & Co.; treasurer, 
J. H. Wallovick, of the American Rug & Carpet Co.; 
and secretary, F. O. Goerlitz. Two directors were also 
reelected: William E. Clarke, of the retail department 
of Marshall Field & Co., and Pirie Carson, of the retail 
department of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


GIFT AND ART SHOWS 

In the gift and art trade, four shows will be held 
early in the coming year. Following are the names 
of the shows, the date and the place: 

Chicago National Spring Artwares Show, Feb. 
1-6, Hotel Stevens; Philadelphia National Giit and 
Art Show, Feb. 15-19, Adelphia Hotel ; New York Na- 
tional Artwares SL w, February 22-26, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania; New Fxgland National Artwares Show, 
Feb. 29-March 5th, “opley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
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REMEMBER 
THE 
QUOTA 


T SEEMS a-rather strange commentary on the 
deficiencies of salesmanship, with respect to the 
handling of drapery fabrics in the retail store, that 
one of the most flagrant examples of misdirected en- 
ergy to come to our attention in a long time should 
be noticed by a traveling salesman and excused by 
the buyer in charge. 

This particular salesman, having recently to await 
his turn in seeing the buyer of a department, was un- 
avoidably within hearing of a sales conversation be- 
tween a woman customer and one of the saleswomen 
in the department. 

The customer, a woman of culture and refinement, 
was in quest of materials for use as overdrapes in her 
home. Apparently it had been several years since 
she had been on a similar mission because she was ob- 
viously uninformed as to the current styles sold for 
such purposes and frankly asked for information. 

The saleswoman, a person of mature years and 
undoubtedly one who had had considerable experience 
in a selling capacity, with apparently no thought of the 
desirability of presenting the better grades of merchan- 
dise carried in the department, displayed a piece of 
damask priced at 79 cents. And, with a manner born 
of experience, represented the material to the cus- 
tomer as one of the department’s “good sellers”—in 
fact, something which “she had in her own home.” 

The prospective customer inquired as to the wear- 
ing qualities, and the saleswoman, without hesitation, 
recommended it as of “excellent value,” and “even a 
better buy than similar material at $1.50.” The sales- 
woman made no effort even then to show anything of 
a better grade, but completed the sale of the 79 cent 
material. 

The transaction was so unusual that the traveling 
salesman thought it important enough to call it to the 
buyer’s attention, diplomatically, of course, and purely 
in the interest of the buyer’s own department. 

The buyer’s sole comment on the transaction thus 
brought to his attention was: “I can’t be present when 
every sale is made. So long as the customer is sold 
there is no comment to register against the seller.” 

It is, or should be, unnecessary to point out the 
fallacy of permitting “cheap goods” to walk away 
with both a department’s sales and its profits. A five 
yard cut of material at 79 cents a yard totals only 
$3.95. The profit might conceivably be as much as 
98 cents, hardly more, The completed sale would ob- 
viate the purchase of similar material for the same 
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purpose for at least two seasons, but one of the most 
serious handicaps under which retail business now 
labors had been entirely ignored in the transaction. 
We refer to the handicap of reduced unit prices which 
exerts such restriction upon volume that buyers are 
at their wits end to meet their quotas. 

“A sale is a sale,” but when the price of merchan- 
dise drops to 50 per cent. of its normal total the de- 
partment has either got to sell twice as much ma- 
terial to its same customers or as much more ma- 
terial to new customers in order to maintain its volume 
of a year ago. No matter what the price of a fabric 
may be it takes only so much to do the job. The cus- 
tomer in quest of a six-yard length for a window 
drapery doesn’t buy twelve because she finds the price 
half of what she expects to pay; she buys only six. 

In this instance the salesperson, by fixing the sale 
at a price of only one-half of what it might have been, 
created a condition that would make still more difficult 
her own and her department’s chances of equaling the 
stipulated quota for the day. 

There was no evidence in the circumstances de- 
scribed of customer sales resistance, no preconceived 
objections which had to be overcome, but a wide open 
opportunity to interest an inquiring customer in the 
newest and finest, the best that the department af- 
forded. The 79 cent fabric in question might have 
been a bargain; it might have been of extraordinary 
value; it might have been a good sale and a,good 
buy. On these points there need be no argument, but 
so far as it may be judged in the light of an en- 
lightened conception of salesmanship it was simply a 
lost opportunity in promoting the department’s pres- 
tige and in trading up to a better sale and better profit. 





THE LONG LIFE OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 


LETTER received within the last two weeks by 

Lee Behrens & Co. asks for samples and prices of 
material illustrated in THe UPHOLSTERER of February 
15, 1930. 

It is sometimes thought that the life of an 
illustrated advertisement in a technical magazine, such 
as THE UPHOLSTERER, is a matter of a month or two. 
The circumstance above mentioned is an endorsement 
of the oft quoted statement that “advertising properly 
composed and spread before its legitimate field in a re- 
putable magazine is never lost.” 





66 RETAILER can always carry a line of goods 

A that his customers want and that they can afford 
to buy. He can display them so that the people who 
go into his store will know they are for sale, and he 
can see to it that the men and women who sell the 
goods are cheerful, well mannered, and interested in 
their work.” Dr. Julius Klein on “Beating the 
Slump.” 
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THE SELLING 
VALUE OF COLOR 


IN DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY 
MATERIALS COLOR SELES ALMOST 
AS MUCH AS DESIGN 


T needs no dissertation to establish in the minds of 
the trade that fabric sales are stimulated by good 
coloring. 

Goods well shown are half sold. 

The decorators’ appeal has been always funda- 
mentally an appeal of good coloring. It matters not 
what the design is, if it is not well colored it fails. 

Dirt is defined as matter out of place. 

Color out of place is invariably bad color, while it 
may be good color if properly used, in other words, if 
in place. 

I recall a damask of a magenta color, always a 
difficult color, that lagged in the stock of one jobber 
but sold readily with another because shown in com- 
bination with a cerise overdrape, a rather bizarre com- 
bination but useable in a modernistic room. 

There’s not a foreign buyer for any of the large 
import houses who doesn’t find it necessary to change 
the coloring of much that he buys abroad to bring the 
fabric into sympathy with American taste. 
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phonies, but an ear. for music, like an eye for color, 1s 
nature’s gift. 

Nevertheless there are rules of harmony, that we 
ought to have on the tip of our tongue like the alphabet 
or rules of arithmetic. 

In harmonies of contrast the primary colors are - 
complements of the secondary colors, and we know that 

_the tertiary colors are in contrast with the complemen- 
tary quaternaries. 

We know, for example, that red, a primary color, 
finds its contrast in green (a secondary), made up of 
the merging of the other two primary colors, yellow 
and blue. We know that yellow, another primary color, 
finds its contrast in violet (a secondary), made up of 
merging the other two primary colors, red and blue. 
We know that blue, the third primary color, finds its 
contrast in orange (a secondary), made up of the merg- 
ing of the other two primary colors, yellow and red. 

But all reds are not alike, and a salesman in com- 
bining his fabrics realizing that he has something that 
is more scarlet than red can’t quite fix in his mind the 
character of the contrasting green. 

Here is a rule easy to remember. 

If your red, for example, is more scarlet than red, 
it’s because it has a little yellow added—not too much 
yellow or it will be orange instead of scarlet. Now 
then, to the normal green which contrasts with the 
normal red, you add in your mind’s eye a little violet, 
because violet contrasts with the added yellow in the 
scarlet. 

One must be able to visualize the analysis of the 
color in hand in order to determine a combining color. 

If to the red you add a little yellow, to the green 

you must add a little of the color that’s in 
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less one has a natural color eye it is a hopeless task to 
get anywhere. 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS STUDY DECORATION 


UITE a new departure for the Grand Rapids 

Furniture Exposition Association is being. un- 
dertaken as an educational campaign in home beauti- 
fication in co-operation with the Camp Fire Girls of 
America. This latter organization, with a member- 
ship of something over 200,000 girls, undertakes each 
year some special educational activity. This year the 
project chosen was a study of home environment, a 
subject taken from those considered at the White 
House conference on child welfare, in which national 
officers of the Camp Fire Girls took part. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition, with the 
assistance of the furniture merchants and manufac- 
turers of America, has been asked by the Camp Fire 
Girls to supply a program of study, prepare text books 
and rules, select a committee to judge room scenes and 
to provide such technical guidance as is needed to pro- 
duce worth-while results for the course. 

As added encouragement for the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Grand Rapids exposition will award a series of 
cash prizes amounting to $1,000 for the best room 
scenes and themes prepared by the young home-mak- 
ers. 

The educational plans and activities will be under 
the direction of A. P. Johnson, educational director of 
the Grand Rapids Furniture exposition, with the co- 
operation of Camp Fire organization leaders ‘and 
merchants and manufacturers throughout the country. 

The manual which the girls will use is now being 
prepared by Miss Marta Katrina Sironen, editor of 
“Everygirls,” the official Campfire magazine, and active 
study will begin about December Ist. More than 1,000 
photographs and room scenes are being assembled for 
distribution among Camp Fire Girls’ groups. 





CONCERNING WORK-ROOM OPERATION 


N IMPORTANT addition to the literature com- 
piled for members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, has just been released by the Store 
Managers’ Division of the association. Although carry- 
ing the title ““Workroom Manual” the character of the 
book is indicated in a sub-joined explanatory para- 
graph as follows: “A handbook on the function, organi- 
zation and operation of workrooms in Department and 
Specialty Stores, prepared by the Committee on Work- 
rooms of the Store Managers’ Division.” 

The book in its text and illustrations sets forth 
approved practices of workroom operation as discov- 
ered by a survey of active stores. For instance, the 
report on Cabinet and Furniture Finishing is drawn 
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from a survey of 53 stores. The report on Drapery 
from 73 stores, and on Carpet and Linoleum practice 
from 58 stores. There is nothing complicated or elab- 
orate. about the character of the findings, but the 
language seeks to set forth in no uncertain terms the 
essential requirements for successful operation. 

To quote the final paragraph in the section de- 
voted to drapery practice, the following statement is 
typical of the straight-forward character of the text: 

“In conclusion, this workroom has many different 
kinds of work to do and requires constant, watchful 
supervision. The costs of doing the work should be 
compared with the estimates given so that losses may 
be eliminated, or at least reduced. The type of work 
done is one that beautifies the home and is open to the 
inspection of every person who happens to be in the 
home or building in which the work is installed. There- 
fore, only the finest type of work should be done, and 
the hanger who makes the last contact with the cus- 
tomer should see to it that the customer is satisfied with 
the finished job.” 

In another section, with reference to the laying of 
linoleum, there is this significant paragraph: 

Layers :—It is economy to employ only the very 
best mechanics—men of such a calibre that the store 
can be proud to send them to a customer’s house as 
its representatives. If the morale of this group is 
high, operating costs usually tend to be low.” 


The book, which is bound in durable paper cover 
has approximately one hundred pages with numerous, 
diagrams and is divided into five general chapters and 
two appendices thus simplifying reference to any par- 
ticular workroom division that is under consideration. 

Price of the book is $2.50 to non-members of the 
Retail Dry Goods Association, while members obtain 
a single copy without charge. 





CURTAIN DRAPERY OF BEDSPREAD SHOW TO BE 
HELD IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Association 
are projecting a curtain, drapery, and bedspread show 
to be held at the Morrison Hotel January 30th to Feb- 
ruary 6th, inclusive, and occupying the entire eleventh 
and twelfth floors of the hotel. The officers of the 
Drapery Manufacturers Association are: W. Behr- 
stock of Economy Products, Chairman; L. E. John- 
son, Jr., Johnson Curtain Co., secretary ; I. S. Ettinger, 
Ettinger Mfg. Company, treasurer, and C. M. Kissel, 
Chicago Curtain Company, director of advertising and 
publicity. 

The association is representative of many of the 
foremost manufacturers of ruffled curtains, panels, 
cottage sets, bedspreads, comfortables and drapery 
fabrics, and these as well as other associated lines 
will be on display during the period of the show. 
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America has taken great pride in her mammoth department stores. It is a bitter pill to swallow to realize that they lack the qualifications to bring 
about their own business recovery in these times of depression. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE AND 
THE DEPRESSION 


HERE have been many and various ways of ex- 

plaining the reasons why retail merchandising 
took such a “fall” in the general slackening of busi- 
ness which began in January, 1930. 

As we come to the close of the second year of 
what many people now choose to designate the “so- 
called depression,” the fact becomes more and more 
apparent that the department store, as such, lacks 
the essential qualifications to bring about its own re- 
covery. Like other businesses of less glamour and 
lesser magnitude, the department store per se must 
wait upon the general recovery of business for its 
own upturn to occur. 

What is true of the department store is also true 
of many manufacturing institutions. They too must 
mark time until returning general activity sets their 
productive processes in motion. 

To admit after two years of frantic endeavor 
that the department store is unable to find a way out 
of this present condition of business lethargy is a 
bitter pill for American pride to swallow. But 
swallowed it must be, the descending curve of depart- 
ment store operations with their far-reaching in- 
fluences into factory and mill admits no longer of mis- 
interpretation. 

One of the most astonishing things in connection 
with the present period of business stagnation is its 
inexplicability to those who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to know the whys and wherefors of its cause 
as well as its remedies. We are particularly interested 
in the case of the department store because not alone 
is it one of our greatest American industries but it is 
the barometer of commercial prosperity—the first to 


give evidence of reduced spending on the part of its 
community, as it will be the first to indicate a recur- 
rence of loosened purse strings. . 

A business which in 1930 totaled $1,700,000,000 
on the part of 800 department stores in the United 
States is a substantial branch of America’s commercial 
importance and the fact that this foremost example 
of American merchandising neither escaped the de- 
pression nor has thus far pointed the way to recov- 
ery calls for something in the way of explanation. 

In our opinion the answer to both of these con- 
ditions lies in the character of direction emanating 
from the presidential offices of these stitutions. But 
a few years back you could tick off the names of a 
score of men at the heads of big department stores 
who were constantly referred to as men of far-seeing 
business ability and great accomplishment. They com- 
prised the speaking programs of conventions and in- 
dustrial banquets, and their names occupied prominent 
spaces on the front pages of leading newspapers. If 
anyone in any line of business knew how to do things, 
they did, and in consequence their “reasons why and 
how and when” were much quoted, 

Then came the stock market crash of October, 
1929, with its echoing and re-echoing crashes in other 
fields. For two years we have had the most frantic 
panic-stricken series of retail price upheavals that this 
generation has ever seen. Prices have been decimated, 
merchandise systems have been disrupted, store per- 
sonnels have been disorganized and destroyed, morale 
has been ruined, and ethics thrown overboard while no 
theoretical panacea has, apparently, been too ridiculous 
to be seized upon with avidity. 








We have no personal bias in charging that the 
blame for this.condition belongs in the office of the 
chief executive. Like the captain of a ship, he alone 
sets the course, and his alone must be the responsibility. 
In all too many cases the lack of leadership “in the 
head office” nothwithstanding a reputation as an after- 
dinner speaker or as a convention chairman, has re- 
sulted in stultified planning all down the line. Swept 
to prominence by the success of a business that bene- 
fitted principally by a condition of general prosperity, 
that grew year after year with its community, these 
captains of industry have been credited with accom- 
plishments for which they were but slightly re- 
sponsible. Few of them can claim a creditable show- 
ing under the acid test of these last twenty-four 
months. 

But what of the future? 

Is the department store permanently on the down 
grade? 

Does its degeneracy into a price-mongering mar- 
ket place present no hopeful signs, and if so, from 
where is a more helpful type of leadership to emerge? 
Is it to be found in a new generation of super-chiselers 
who can ride to success on still further deflations of 
value, or are the lessons of the dwindling and decreas- 
ing sales to produce a repercussion in our methods of 
merchandising at retail? 

We believe that the hope for increasing business 
on the part of the department store for improved 
profits and for a busy-ness that will find its way into 
factory and field as a result of restored economic bal- 
ance must be based on a reorganization of merchan- 
dising theories. 

It is significant that at the present time there are 
several very important investigations of department 
store procedure under way. One of them has to do 
with the lack of profits earned by department stores 
in the House Furnishings Group; another has to do 
with wages and part-time employment; still another 
has to do with advertising, and the ethics of printed 
publicity, etc., and out of this should come an en- 
lightenment that will augur well for the coming year. 


One of the first things that we believe we shall 
see as a change in the administration of the depart- 
ment store will be a disillusionment with regard to the 
captains of industry who have failed to measure up 
to the demands of their official positions, another will 
be a return to dependence upon a trained personnel, 
an appreciation of loyalty, a recognition of responsi- 
bility to a public, the abandonment of flamboyant ex- 
aggerated forms of advertising, and a return to a sys- 
tem of merchandising materials by descriptions hon- 
estly stated without the intent to emphasize a price 
concession. 


It is not our wish to imply that all men in execu- 
tive positions who spoke on banquet programs or led 
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convention discussions were necessarily over-ex- 
ploited. On the contrary, a large portion of these 
have been men who in the crisis have buckled down 
to the business of handling their immediate job. Those 
who have conspicuously failed could in no sense be 
injured by our criticism, while the others are now 
strenuously engaged in facing facts and in leading 
the way to a genuine readjustment of the business 
along the lines indicated by former successes. 

We have every hope for the restored ascendancy 
of retail merchandising, but our hope for the ultimate 


recovery of its prestige is based upon our belief that 


its directing personnel is big enough to build anew on 
the sound commercial principles of honest square deal- 
ing upon which their predecessors reared those com- 
mercial edifices, monuments to the genius of a former 
generation of store keepers and a symbol both of our 
progress and our prosperity—the American depart- 
ment store. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH E. D. BELKNAP 


In a recent interview with E. D. Belknap, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Wall Paper Association, he ex- 
pressed hearty approval of several rulings passed at 
the meeting of the National Wholesalers’ Association 
held recently in Chicago. 


Among other things, he spoke very highly of the 
decision to print the price of each roll of paper plainly 
so that it might be readily recognized by the layman; 
also to revise prices, and recognize a universal dis- 
count of 33% per cent to the trade. This he believes 
will not only tend to eliminate the feeling of mysterious 
prices but also make a better feeling of fair dealing 
among the decorators. _ 


In addition, a seal of standard was adopted to be 
used by members only, for all papers wholesaling over 
27 cents. Mr. Belknap thoroughly approved of this 
move and hoped that in the near future the entire 
trade would be permitted to use the seal instead of 
confining it to the members of the association as it 
would tend to tone up the quality and give the rolls 
so marked an enhanced value in the eyes of the con- 
sumer. 


In the interview Mr, Belknap discussed a point of 
interest not only to the wall paper trade, but perhaps 
every industry that has an organized association—that 
is, legislation to modify the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
whereby industries may limit their production in times 
of slack buying in order to maintain price at a profit 
and more readily insure market stability. He said that 
any attempt to limit production under the present law 
would be a Federal offense. Thus the market has been 
flooded with distress merchandise at prices that cause 
lack of confidence in the minds of both the retailer 
and the consumer. 





A NEW EFFORT 
HO PROPERTY 
DESIGNS 


PENDING THE ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION TRADE GROUPS ACT 
TO CURB DESIGN PIRACY 


T WAS a matter of universal regret in the whole- 

sale trade that the Vestal Bill, for the protection 
of textile and other designs against piracy and cut- 
throat competition, was filibustered to death in the 
closing hours of the last session of Congress. This 
bill, which had been designed to meet every reason- 
able requirement of truth and justice, had received the 
highest measure of governmental support. There was 
not the slightest likelihood of its being defeated if it 
had come to a vote, but, with a lot of other bills, 
equally meritorious, it perished from an excess of 
volubility on the part of one of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The fight against design piracy, however, which 
has been waged for some sixteen years, did not cease 
with the death of the Vestal Bill. Rather, the fact 
that so far as a bill in Congress was concerned, no new 
legislation could be instituted until the close of 1931, 
spurred the forces that were backing the fight for de- 
sign protection to renewed activity along other and 
immediate lines. 

As a result of this activity a new group has been 
formed known as the Design Protection Association, 
Inc., and this group, evolved from the Design Regis- 
tration Bureau which was sponsored by the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, has taken up the fight for design 
protection with new impetus. 

The aim of this new association briefly is: “to 
safeguard for design originators, the commercial possi- 
bilities of their own product, and to wage direct war 
upon the all too prevalent practice of textile design 
piracy.” 

Pending the enactment of a law, which is part of 
the eventual plan, the association is taking steps to ef- 
fect a curb of the practice through trade agitation and 
cooperative effort. — 

The officers of the Design Protection Association 
are: S. C. Moss, of Finsilver, Still & Moss, president; 








H. E. Stehli, of 
Stehlisilks, Corp., 
and Wm. Menke, 
of Menke, Kauf- 
mann & Co., vice- 
presidents; Ram- 
sey Peugnet, secre- 
tary of the Silk 
Association of 
America, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The 
above, with Hor- 


ace Cheney, Of Label adopted which when affixed to fin- 
Cheney Brothers ished product denotes design registration. 
’ 


Sylvan  Gotschal, 

and .Thomas B. Hill, president of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, comprise the board of directors. H. 
E. Greene is field secretary. 

Already several divisions of the textile industry 
have been tormed into trade groups, while a complete 
canvass of the textile market is being made so that no 
representative group of textile interests shall be 
omitted. 

Beginning with the broad silk group, which was 
first to be formed, the association is at work in the 
formation of divisions covering lace fabrics, linens, 
necktie fabrics, ribbons, woolen goods, cretonnes, dra- 
pery and furniture fabrics, knit goods, and others. 

The Master Engravers Guild is the first produc- 
ing division to register sympathetic cooperation with 
the movement. About fifteen firms, members of that 
organization, have agreed to refuse to engrave textile 
designs not registered with the Design Protection As- 
sociation, 

The Printed Silk Section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics have also agreed 
not to print designs not registered by the organiza- 
tion. 

The campaign to prevent piracy of design in the 
textile and other field having obtained a formidable 
Start in the dress silk trade, an active campaign was 
begun in connection with the other mentioned textile 
divisions and in particular with the upholstery field 
where there seemed to be a more pressing piracy prob- 
lem. Two groups or divisions of the drapery and up- 
holstery field have been organized. One group in- 
cludes cretonnes, chintzes and other printed fabrics. 
The second group includes tapestries, damasks and 
other jacquard fabrics. 

At this writing those who have affiliated them- 
selves with the cretonne and chintz group are :— 

Cyrus Clark Co., Atkinson Wade & Co., Inc., H. 
B, Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., Robt. McBratney & Co., 
Cheney Bros., Mort.n Sundour Co., Inc., Witcombe- 
McGeachin & Co., R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., Stroheim 
& Romann, Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., J. H. Thorp & 
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Co., Atkinson Tenlon Co., Inc., Bear Mill Mfg., Co., 
Derryvale Linen Co., Inc.; Miller Bros, ; Titus Blatter 
& Co.; Seneca Corporation ; Barbe McKenzie Corpora- 
tion; Riverdale Mfg. Co.; Goldenheim Bros. 

The other group is made up of H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co., Inc.; Schwarzenbach Huber Co.; Robt. 
McBratney & Co.; Cheney Bros. ; Witcombe-McGea- 
chin & Co.; R. Carrillo & Co., Inc.; Stroheim & Ro- 
mann; Johnson & Faulkner, Inc.; H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., Inc.; Morton Sundour Co., Inc.; J. H. Thorp 
& Co. 

While the jacquard group is a permanent group, 
which does not depend on other elements, the cretonne 
and chintz group has been formed subject to the co- 
operative action of the Cotton Finishers. The group 
has asked these finishers to accept only designs which 
have been registered with the Textile Design Registra- 
tion Bureau. 

Only one problem has presented itself in this field 
so far as the filing goes and that is how to deal with 
chintzes and other draperies which are patterned after 
ancient documents, It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion in the field that patterns that exactly imitate 
ancient documents should not be filed against the field 
in the Registration Bureau, but that they should be 
registered so that other firms desiring to use exactly 
the same patterns may know their competitors. On 
the other hand it seems to be believed that firms which 
make their own variations on the patterns of ancient 
documents should be able to file the documents and be 
protected against the field. 

In addition to its trade efforts the association is 
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also undertaking the education of the public, and a 
very ambitious program to enlist the good will of the 
consumer has been mapped out. 

A part of this program is the adoption of two dis- 
tinctive labels, one in the form of a paster to go on 
the board upon which goods are rolled, and the other 
a tag which is to be attached to made-up merchandise 
which employs registered design material. The con- 
sumer is to be made aware of the importance of these 
two tags and is to be urged to support the program by 
purchasing only those materials which carry the evi- 
dence that the design has been registered and is there- 
fore original with the manufacturer whose product 
it is. 

The Design Protective Association will also take 
up the fight for the introduction and passage of a bill 
in Congress at the next session, which has heretofore 
been so actively waged by the Design Registration 
League; the League for the Suppression of Design 
Piracy, the American Bar Association, the Merchants 
Association and others. 


THE BASIS OF WORTHWHILE OPINION 


Anyone is foolish to express a decided opinion on 
any question unless they are certain that they under- 
stand the question and are thoroughly conversant with 
all of the facts involved in it. This is a valuable truth, 
particularly for decorators. The decorator who ad- 
vises a client on color combinations or the matching of 
rugs and draperies, or of draperies and wallpaper; is 
more than apt to create trouble for himself unless be- 
fore giving the advice he has actually seen the wall- 
paper, draperies, rugs or col- 
ors about which he is ex- 
pressing an opinion and also 
the room or rooms in which 
they are to be used. 

Too often a well-mean- 
ing client will misname the 
furnishings or the colors she 
is discussing, and the deco- 
rator, not knowing that the 
question asked him contains 
mis-information, will express 
an opinion which later on is 
shown to be ridiculous, and 
which, human nature being 
what it is, lowers him in the 
estimation of his client, who 
either does not know or will 
not admit that she had misin- 
formed her advisor when 
propounding her original 
question. 





A corner of the lobby in the Kings- 
boro Hotel decorated by the Storer 
Studio, Gloversville, N.Y. 





WALL 
PAPER 
AND 
FIGURED 
DRAPERIES 


T has become somewhat of a deco- 

rative axiom that draperies of a 
plain material go best with wallpaper, 
and that plain walls are preferable to 
patterned walls when the drapery 
material is figured. 


To the unexperienced this is per- 
haps an excellent axiom to follow. 
There is, of course, danger in getting 
too much color into a room, or. of 
getting conflicting designs, thus creating 
a chaotic effect when the wrong sort 
of figured drapery is used in a papered 
room. But experienced decorators 
should, and do, know that it is by no 
manner of means an impossible thing, and, in many 
cases, that it is a desirable thing, to combine patterned 
draperies with wall-paper. To do this successfully, 
however, an understanding of harmonious relation- 
ships in color and line is essential, plus a realization 
that the wall-paper market affords today papers which 
can be used to good effect with almost any type of 
drapery material. ' 


With the development of wall-paper printing 
there have come into existence a host of patterns 
printed in various combinations of the faint pastel 
shades, in designs which are not over-conspicuous, 
but sufficiently decided to relieve the wall of the 
monotonous effect created by a plain surface. Almost 
all of these tinted and small-patterned papers can be 
used successfully in combination with . figured 
draperies. It is simply a question of selecting the 


appropriate one to go with the particular type of 
drapery fabric which the decorator has in mind. In 
instances where the draperies have an extremely 
decided pattern and a great depth and wealth of color, 





Figured draperies and wall paper can be charmingly combined by an experienced decorator 


there are still other wall-papers which can be used 
with them successfully. These latter papers are the 
shadow effects and the faintly tinted scenics, which 
are embraced in all of the better class lines. 


So much can be done with wall-paper if the 
decorator will spare the time to examine the market 
to find the paper which will satisfy his needs. With 
the appropriate paper he will be able to achieve dec- 
orative effects impossible with any other medium, By 
its use, even with the showiest of draperies, he can 
often achieve an inter ‘ting background for his other 
furnishings, tieing together all that the room holds 
to create a decorative unit, rather than a collection 
of semi-unrelated objects, as is so often the case 
when furniture and furnishings are arranged against 
the monotonous unpapered wall. 

The current interest in the French Provincial, the 
Federal and the modified Victorian styles has caused 
several of the better class manufacturers to bring out 
papers in designs and colorings suitable for combina- 
tion with these types of furnishings and with their 
figured drapery materials. 
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ALTMAN’S NEW UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


HE new upholstery department at Altman’s is 

quite the last word. 

The new fixtures and the lay-out are very im- 
pressive. 

It occupies on the fourth floor the entire front 
of the building on Fifth Avenue from 34th to 35th 
Street, about 190 ft. by 120 running east. 

Starting at the 34th Street corner we have prob- 
ably one of the finest lace curtain departments in 
America both in quantity and quality. It covers ap- 
proximately 5,000 sq. ft. and includes everything 
imaginable including the finer hand-made laces dis- 
played in cases under glass. 

We know of no other such pretentious stock and 
it is all presented against a universal dull walnut 
woodwork. 

Adjoining is the department of bathroom sup- 
plies and fixtures, including furniture and shower 
curtains, and further north are the ready-made drapes 
running from $7.50 up. Many are shown in cases of 
the same walnut finish with glass fronts and the critical 
customer can find them up to a hundred dollars a pair 
with appropriate laces and panels of the finer qualities 
—Brussels, Arabe, and Irish point. 

The northeast corner is for consultation and the 
display of fine piece goods. It’s a room 50 by 50 ft. 
with side paneled walls and hidden stock. 

Here the more exacting customer is served, and 
running from this room east the full depth of the de- 
partment on 35th Street we find a bewildering display 
of material, but no clutter of merchandising, all sur- 
plus stock being carried in paneled cabinets along the 
street side of the building. In fact, throughout the en- 
tire department these surplus stocks are accommo- 
dated behind paneled cabinets of dull finished walnut. 

There are on the floor about thirty pillars. Around 
each of them is built a cabinet, the style of which is 
suggested by the set back architecture of New York, 
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one side high, others a little lower. There’s an irregu-. 
larity in the construction that is very pleasing. These 
cabinets not only have artistic excellence but are uti- 
lized for salesmen’s books of record or memoranda 
or stock tickets and pads. Sometimes the front side of 
the cabinet is built in for the display of material or 
made-up curtains, with glass front, illuminated. 

It can be readily understood that in a floor space 
of this size there’s a tremendous display of cretonnes, 
chintzes, damasks, brocades, and tapestries. 


Adjoining each department are the related lines. 
There are no pole fixtures anywhere. 


The department of fringes displays under glass 
innumerable three inch samples. There’s no cumber- 
some accumulation. 

On the east side of the main aisle is the depart- 
ment of fireplace fixtures and porch furniture, and 
north of the fringe department is a charming display 
of cushions. 


Mr. Ross is to be congratulated upon achieving, 
in the handling of a vast stock, an aesthetic atmos- 
phere. 


THE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENIAL 

George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, was born in 1732. Next year we will 
be celebrating over a period of about eight months the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth. A commis- 
sion in charge of the celebration, known as the United 
States George Washington Bi-Centennial Commission, 
and is already in existence and they recently sent to 
retailers a pamphlet suggesting ways and means for 
them to join a nation-wide celebration. 


There is no doubt that this anniversary will 
further increase the interest in late Colonial and early 
American decoration which has been prevalent now for 
some time; and we may expect that manufacturers in 
all lines will take advantage of this interest and create 
products to direct its expression into commercial 
channels. 


This will be a decidedly worth while effort, inas- 
much as the Colonial and Federal styles of decoration 
are distinctly our own, and are more applicable and 
2 harmonious in relation to American architecture and 
environment than are many of the foreign styles which 
from time to time have taken the interior decorators’ 
fancy. 


The commission expects that this interest in 
American styles will not be confined to the articles 
used in interior decoration, but that it will extend to 
a great many other household articles such as napery, 
towels, bath-mats, table silver, and even the humble 
kitchen utensils. 





The general lay-out of Altman’s new upholstery department. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


HE TWELFTH exhibition of Contemporary 

American Industrial Art, at the Metropolitan 
Museum-of Art “offers,” to quote from their catalogue, 
“a cross section of current production, to the total ex- 
clusion of all counterfeits of historic forms. This does 
not mean, in any sense, that a premium has been 
placed upon the extreme or bizarre, nor yet upon the 
‘original’: the fact that these exhibited objects are all 
from current stock in trade would of itself preclude 
such emphasis. The omission of costume, the graphic 
arts, and jewelry is immediately noticeable; these arts 
are adequately provided for under other auspices in 
the city, or else will be given separate display at a 
later time. For the rest, the material is generally in 
the class called furnishings, though including much 
that finds application in buildings other than homes. 
If within this field any of the industrial arts seem 
not to be adequately represented, the fact may be taken 
as an indication of the extent to which such arts have 
failed to profit by 
the advantage of 
contemporary de- 
sign. 

“The pieces 
shown all fall, in 
one way or another, 
in the category of 
serial production. 
Some have been 
produced a _ thou- 
sandfold, as in the 
case of fabrics; 
others singly from 
designs or other 
records retained as 
a basis of repeated 
production on or- 
der, as in the case 
of a large lighting 
fixture or grate; 
still others are 
quantity - produced 
but have found ap- 
plication only in a 
given building, as, 
for example, the 
molded glass units, 
the procedure being 
equivalent to publi- 
cation of a limited 
edition. 

“Through o ut 








At top, “After Grinling 
Gibbons” ’ by Ruth Reeves. 
Below, “Sudanese,” also 
by Miss Reeves. 





will be found the 
forthright use of 
material, the com- 
plete assurance of 
technical resource, 
the fair and reliant 
use of the machine, 
without disparge- 
ment of the hand. 
“This twelfth 
exhibition of 
American indus- 
trial art can have 
few enemies ; it has 
no quarrel with tra- 
dition or sentiment ; 
it is plainly a sign 
of the times. The 
far view of history 
shows the direction 
and the course of 
dead _ styles; we 
know their names, 
places, characters. 
* * * Contemporary 
design has its 
trends, though it 
would be arrogance 
for us to consider 
them final indica- 
tions; it has made 
and will continue 
to make a_ vast 
number of experi- 
ments ; it is like hot 
metal on the anvil, 
where the smith is 
still at work. This 
exhibition portrays 
the shaping of style * * * as a grand adventure.” 


Interspersed with displays of fabrics there are 
pieces of furniture, wall paper, leatherwork, floor cov- 
erings, and glassware. In some of the furniture we 
note a close resemblance to pieces that are in the 
corridor of the Waldorf Astoria. 

The exhibition as a whole doesn’t impress one as 
being as large as the exhibitions of former years al- 
though the list of the names of exhibitors would in- 
dicate that the presentation is fully representative of 
the foremost producers in the several lines. 

The absence of anything in the way of furnished 
example rooms leaves the exhibition without that par- 
ticular appeal which the furnished ensemble always 
provides. It is, however, one of the most important 
exhibitions of the year and the various things placed 
on display are extremely interesting. 





At top, “Para Royal” by Alice Donaldson. 
Below, “Streets of New York” by Ruth 
Reeves. 

Photographs on this page courtesy 
DuPont Rayon Co. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE Western Furniture Exchange has succeeded 

the San Francisco Furniture Exchange at San 
Francisco, and the Western Furniture Exchange Asso- 
ciation has been organized to take over the work of 
the former San Francisco Furniture Exchange Asso- 
ciation. The changes in names are in keeping with the 
expanded activities of the organizations, which are not 
local in character. The Exchange maintains a year- 
around market at San Francisco, features a semi-an- 
nual market in the Spring and Fall, works for higher 
standard of merchandising of home furnishings and 
maintains exhibits exclusively for dealers. In con- 
nection with the change in name the Western Furni- 
ture Exchange Association, which is an organization 
of exhibitors, has chosen officers, as follows: Presi- 
dent, John F. Corkery, W. & J. Sloane; vice-president, 
E. R. Rosenstrater, Kroehler Manufacturing Co. ; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. R. Bashford, H. R. Bashford 
Co., and secretary-treasurer, Ernest J. Sultan. 

The Pacific Coast units of the Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co., operated under the direction of vice- 
president E. T. Hills, have been opened to retail trade, 
but wholesale business will be carried on as usual. The 
warehouses affected are those maintained at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, San 
Diego, Fresno, Seattle, Portland and Spokane. Dra- 
peries, rugs and carpets are carried in connection with 
furniture. 

E. C. Stephens has opened offices in the Western 
Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, and is represent- 
ing the Hill Bros. Furniture Manufacturing Co., of 
Los Angeles, and the Mayhew Company of Mil- 
waukee, both manufacturers of upholstered furniture, 
as well as the A. Weston'Co. and the Sulmock Manu- 
facturing Company. For years Mr. Stephens repre- 
sented S. Karpen & Bros. in the Far West. 

M. L. Carpenter, formerly with Lee Eleanor 
Graham, San Francisco, has been placed in charge of 
the drapery and upholstery workroom of the H. C. 
Capwell Company, Oakland. 

Bert Lau, formerly with Frederick M. Gilberd, 
San Francisco, has been placed in charge of the drap- 
ery workroom of W. & J. Sloane, succeeding Walter 
Jury. 

Harry Long, at one time with Hale Bros., San 
Francisco, has been placed in charge of draperies, floor 
coverings and affiliated lines in the basement depart- 
ment of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland. 

E. H. Belcher, representing the Siebert Drapery 
Company, is located in new quarters in the Postal 
Telegraph Building, San Francisco. 

The Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Association 
of San Francisco, with which many wholesale houses 
handling drapery and upholstery lines are affiliated, 
has been recrganized, with Capen Fleming as general 
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manager. B. Reed Funsten, head of the Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Company, is vice-chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The B. F. Shearer Company of San Francisco has 
been incorporated to conduct the local business of the 
B. F. Shearer Company. This concern, operating a 
studio at 243 Golden Gate Avenue, makes a specialty 
of furnishing and decorating theatres. 

Harold J. Miller has taken over the interests of 
George F. Seibert in the Mutual Wood Working Co., 
234 Twelfth Street, San Francisco, a concern special- 
izing in the manufacture of upholstery frames. 

A talk on “The Art of Home Beautifying” was 
presented recently in the Jane Friendly Lounge, main- 
tained by the home economics department of a San 
Francisco newspaper, by Horace L. Banks, consulting 
decorator of The Emporium. An illustrated talk on 
“India Prints and How to Use Them” was also made 
by Dr. Ella Leidheuser. 

Max Sobel, who opened the basement store for B. 
F. Schlesinger & Sons at Oakland, and who at one time 
managed the basement store of Hahne & Co., Newark, 
has been placed in full charge of merchandising and 
sales for the Weinstein Co., San Francisco. 

W. A. Wacher, has succeeded M. G. Taylor as 
the San Francisco representative of Lesher-Whitman 
& Co., Inc., 442 Post Street. 

Mrs. Edith Lewis, an interior decorator formerly 
located at 542 Mason Street, and Mrs. Ada M. Wood, 
formerly with Dorothy True Bell, have opened a studio 
at 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

The Joseph Basch Company, formerly located at 
314 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has moved to 575 
Sutter Street. A feature is being made of Oriental 
rugs. 

Clay Estes & Co., who engaged in business several 
months ago in the Commercial Building, San Fran- 
cisco, have added the lines of the Art Drapery Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chicago, and the Brooke Cur- 
tain & Embroidery Co., of Kansas City. A feature is 
made of ready-made draperies. 


“Tex” Pearson, formerly buyer for the basement 
department of The Emporium, San Francisco, is now 
in charge of the basement drapery department of the 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore. 


Craig Neilson, formerly with the Decorators 
Supply Company, of Los Angeles and Oakland, and at 
one time with Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has been 
made manager of the drapery department of Breun- 
er’s, Sacramento, Cal. He succeeds Charles Olsen, 
who has taken over similar duties with Weinstock, 
Lubin & Co., also of Sacramento. 


R. William Riccard, manager of the San Francisco 
office of S. M. Hexter & Co., is back from a trip 
through the Northwest. The trip was made a little 


(Continued on page 126) 


A ROOM IN THE DIRECTOIRE 
MANNER IN A SANTA 
BARBARA CAL. RESIDENCE 











LIVING ROOM DECORATION 
IN THE COLONIAL MANNER 


Displayed by Breuner’s in their 
new Oakland, California, store. 
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A PROPOSED CONFERENCE 


ON ADVERTISING ETHICS 


A PERTINENT SUGGESTION BY JOSEPH H. APPEL OF 
JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK, AND TREASURER OF 
THE ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


NE of the most aggressive proposals with relation 
Q to retail merchandising was offered by Joseph H. 
Appel, chairman of the executive board of John Wan- 
amaker, New York, before the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce last month. Mr. 
Appel’s discussion of unfair practices in advertising 
was based upon New York conditions. 

We have not space to quote Mr. Appel’s remarks 
in full but his proposal of a code of practices and 
standards for advertising and selling as a means of 
improving conditions and eliminating unfair competi- 
tion makes his suggestion of interest to the retail trade 
of the entire country. 

Mr. Appel proposes a national advertising confer- 
ence to be. called by the Federal Trade Commission to 
which should be invited all advertising and selling 
groups as well as affiliated Better Business Bureaus. 
A meeting, held in New York recently by seventy im- 
portant stores, agreed on a code of standards which 
classes as unfair trade practices “any advertising that 
disparages the prices, service or merchandise of other 
stores; that proclaims a policy or effort to undersell 
others; or makes any claims which cannot be fully 
substantiated.” Assuming that the same flagrant mis- 
uses of advertising that have characterized New York’s 
merchandising tactics were equally flagrant in other 
parts of the country, Mr. Appel suggests the following 
five pertinent suggestions for discussion at a national 
conference : 

“Rule 1. The making or causing or permitting to 
be made or publishing any false, untrue or deceptive 
statements, insinuations or illustrations, by way of ad- 
vertisement or otherwise, concerning the grade, qual- 
ity, substance, character, nature, origin, size, prepara- 
tion or service of anything offered for sale, having the 
tendency or capacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers is an unfair trade practice. 

“Rule 2. The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or publishing any false, untrue or deceptive 
statements, insinuations or hostile references to or 
attacks on competitors, competitors’ merchandise or 
prices or service, or competitors’ advertising, generally 
or specifically, having the tendency or capacity to mis- 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
or to undermine in any way the integrity of advertis- 


ing itself and its 
believability on the 
part of the consum- 
ing public, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 
“Rule 3. The 
making or causing 
or permitting to be 
made or publishing 
any false, untrue or deceptive statements or insinua- 
tions of specific or general underselling of competitors 
with the intent or the effect of undermining competi- 
tion, having the tendency or capacity to mislead or 
deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, or with 
the intent or the effect of injuring a competitor, or 
where the effect may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. | 


“Rule 4. The use in advertising of so-called 
‘baits,’ offering merchandise at less than fair profits 
and sometimes at cost or less, with the intent of luring 
customers to the store, where little or no effort is made 
to sell the advertised article, and the advertisement is 
for the purpose of selling other merchandise at regular 
or higher than fair profit to make up for the loss on 
the baited merchandise, having the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice. 


“Rule 5. Price-cutting that becomes predatory 
when advertised with the intent or the effect of reduc- 
ing competition, or the creation of a monopoly, or hav- 
ing the tendency or capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers as to the value rep- 
resented by prices on other articles regularly sold by 
the advertiser, is an unfair trade practice.” _ 

It seems a fortunate thing that a movement for 
the correction of industrial abuses should be instituted 
within an industry itself and not instituted by action 
of some outside organization. There is probably no 
one more familiar with the uses and abuses of retail 
advertising than the executive heads of department 
stores and while it may be necessary to call upon some 
organization such as the Federal Trade Commission 
to sponsor agreements within given trades, we believe 
that merchants the country over have it within their 
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own power not only to stamp out practices that are 
predatory but to rid itself of “bombast, insincerity, 
hypocrisy, exaggeration, misleading statements and in- 
sinuations, competitive attacks, and anything that 
undermines its integrity and believability.” They also 
are competent to set up new standards of ethics that 
will safeguard the fair reputation of honorable mer- 
chants against insinuations and innuendos which may 
undermine his standing in his community. Mr. Ap- 
pel’s proposal will set fair-minded merchants to think- 
ing and such a conference as he suggests may go far 
toward establishing the value of a new point of view. 





WHEN DOWNPROOF IS NOT 


T was brought to our attention recently that the 

owner of furniture equipped with down cushions 
had been seriously annoyed by reason of the fact that 
particles of down were constantly coming through the 
coverings and attaching themselves to the clothing of 
the users. The furniture in question was custom- 
made and represented a considerable investment, but 
the exasperation of the owner reached a point where 
a decorator was called in and told to take the furniture 
and correct the cause of the annoyance. 

After its return, however, within a very short 
space of time, the same annoyance recurred. Particles 
of down continued to work their way through the 
cushion container and the covering and the exaspera- 
tion of the owner was multiplied. 


We cite this circumstance here because it indi- 
cates how easy it is for a simple cause to create a 
great deal of trouble. 


There was no excuse in the first place for the 
cushions to have been made with anything other than 
down-proof casings. The purchaser had a right to 
expect that the dealer and the manufacturer had taken 
the precaution of insuring the retention of the down 
in its proper sphere. But if the neglect was inexcus- 
able in the first place on the part of the manufacturer 
it was certainly much more inexcusable on the part 
of the tradesman commissioned to correct these faults. 

The matter of cost for a down-proof container 
would be so insignificant compared with the price 
of the entire article that its consideration as a saving 
would be ridiculous. But the annoyance and the last- 
ing dissatisfaction resulting from the failure to supply 
a down-proof container will be a constant reminder of 
the unreliability of that dealer and that decorator 
whose indifference or ignorance was the cause of the 
continuing annoyance. 





AN EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS OF INTERIORS 

HE Decorators Club held this month an exhibi- 

tion by co-operation with “Country Life,” of a 
series of paintings entitled The Room Of The Month, 
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constituting colored interiors published in “Country 
Life” during this year. 

These paintings representing the work of a num- 
ber of members of the Decorators Club, consisted of 
thirteen rooms including one for each month of 1931 
and another for February, 1932. 





A. L, CONVENTION NOT BENEFICIAL TO DETROIT 
BUSINESS 


T IS said that the Detroit Retail Merchants Asso- 

ciation have concluded that the congestion inci- 

dent to the convention of the American Legion caused 
a loss of business equivalent to $250,000. 

It would seem as if the theory that conventions 
are beneficial to business will have to be somewhat 
modified with reference to the size of the convention. 
Those of such, proportions as to require all-day 
parades and a congestion of all intra-city transporta- 
tion are, it seems, something about which business 
men should carefully debate before issuing a com- 
munity invitation. 





HOME. FURNISHINGS GUILD CHANGES PLANS 
E regret to be obliged to chronicle a change in the 
plans of the Home Furnishings Guild, with 
reference to the initial display announced in connec- 
tion with the store of C. Niss & Sons, in Milwaukee, to 
take place some time this month. 

This opening has been unavoidably postponed. The 
delay with reference to the final culmination of the 
movement is regretted by all the parties who have put 
such effort and enthusiasm into its preparation. Un- 
doubtedly one of the contributing causes to the delay 
has been the fact that the production of new lines for 
the furniture openings in January was not sufficiently 
far advanced to enable a presentation of the same lines 
to be made in the Guild display sixty days in advance 
of their presentation in Chicago and Grand Rapids. 

We hope to have a complete announcement in the 
next number of this magazine, at which time plans 
10w under way will have been consummated, and a defi- 
inite statement concerning the first display can be made, 





FREE INSTRUCTION IN SLIP COVER CUTTING 
HE Board of Education of the City of New York 
is offering free instruction in slip-cover cutting 
and sewing to any person already working in some 
branch of the upholstery trade, the course to be given 
at the Central Needle Trades School, 128 West 31st 
St. Class sessions will be held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 7:15 to 9:15. 

Registration has begun but students may register at 
the address quoted on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings between the hours of 7:15 
and 9:15. 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Jacopson—Simon Jacobson, one of the best 
known upholstery buyers in the Capitol district, with 
a record of twenty-four years in charge of the drapery 
department of Hochschild, Kohn Co., Baltimore, will 
open a store at 419 East 33rd St., Baltimore, as “The 
Home Craft Shop.” The store, which is now being 
built, will be ready for occupancy about December 1. 
The ground area is 16 ft. 6 inches by 60 feet, with the 
basement the same size. 

It is Mr. Jacobson’s intention to carry ready-to- 
hang draperies, occasional furniture, lamps, and other 
associated materials including window shades, sofa 
pillows, comfortables, bedspreads, etc. 

Mr. Jacobson was in the market recently making 
initial purchases and enters upon his new venture 
with the hearty good wishes of a host of friends. 

BaRNHART—W. K. Barnhart, who formerly for 
many years managed the upholstery and drapery de- 
partment of the Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and who resigned to engage in the wholesale business, 
has returned to the Meier & Frank Co., and has as- 
sumed his former position. . 

PEARSON—M. B. Pearson, formerly with the Em- 
porium, San Francisco, has joined the Meier & Frank 
store, Portland, Oregon, buying floor coverings and 
draperies for their newly established basement depart- 
ment. Mr. Pearson was in town recently placing his 
initial purchases for the department. 

Weiss—Robert Weiss, dean of upholstery trav- 
elers who is eighty years of age and has just com- 
pleted his forty-eighth year with R. Weiden & Sons, 
Inc., is not to retire as he had planned, following an 
accident a couple of months ago but, by the insistence 
of his firm, will continue to cover his territory in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Mr. Weiss has 
been furnished with a var and a driver and will con- 
tinue to make his regular calls on his trade. 

LeicHty—A. M. Leighty, who has been assistant 
to Oscar A. Schwarz, Chicago and Middle West rep- 
resentative of Otto Jaeger & Sons, Inc., has succeeded 
to the position made vacant by Mr. Schwarz’s retire- 
ment for a years’ vacation. 

Scuwarz—After representing Otto Jaeger & 
Sons, Inc., in Chicago and the Middlewest for over 
twenty-five years, Oscar A. Schwarz resigned his posi- 


tion on October 1. He will take a holiday for a year 
or two and possibly retire altogether. 

During the past month he has been motoring 
through the lake country and expects to spend the 
winter in Florida. 

Kest—Craftex Mills announces that Henry Kest, 


_who has covered the Middlewest territory for the firm 


during the past ten years, has been appointed General 
Sales Manager for the company and will assume his 
new duties on January 1, 1932. Mr. Kest, who has a 
wide acquaintance in every branch of the furniture 
manufacturing and jobbing trade, will make his head- 
quarters at 330 Fifth Avenue, the New York Office of 
the company, and will work with Craftex salesmen in 
various territories in promoting and building up their 
business, 

Brey—Saradjoglou Shukri Bey, representing the 
Turkish Government left New York on November 11, 
for a visit to a number of New England mills, among 
which was the curtain factory of Powdrell & Alex- 
ander at Danielson, Conn. 

BEveLacgua—Aurelio Bevelacqua, designer dur- 
ing the past eighteen years for such firms as W. & J. 
Sloane, New York, and Robert W. Irwin Co. of Grand 
Rapids, is opening a free lance studio at 404 Morris 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, where his services will be 
available on a part-time basis for the sketching, de- 
tailng, and supervising of general coroitert lines and 
interiors. 

Pratt—Everard S. Pratt, formerly director of 
the Executive Placement Bureau of the Retail Re- 
search Association, has joined B. Altman & Co, as 
general superintendent and supervisor of personnel. 

Groves—A. Groves has succeeded Everard S. 
Pratt in charge of the Personnel and Research Divi- 
sion of the Associated Merchandising Corporation— 
Retail Research Association, who, as announced else- 
where, has joined one of the New York retailers. 





OBITUARY 


RoBert WEIDEN 

Charles R. Weiden is receiving the sympathy of 
his many friends in the trade on the death of his son 
Robert, who died of infantile paralysis on Monday, 
October 19th, at the age of 23. 

The young man’s death was désbiculady sad be- 
cause he had just entered the Priesthood three weeks 
before, and his death is the fourth death in the Weiden 
family during a period of ten months. 


CourTENAY P. Day 

On October: 13th, Courtenay P. Day, vice-presi- 
dent of H. L. Judd Company, Inc., passed away from 
(Continued on page 135) — 
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SELLING 


LEAVING THE WAY OPEN FOR FUTURE CONTACTS IS SOMETIMES MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN A “HURRIED” SALE 


XI. Unburned Bridges 


N military lore the theory of an army burning its 
bridges behind its advance into a hostile country 
was intended to impress the troops with the impossibil- 
ity of retreat. This theory serves its purpose as a 
spur, because in military maneuvers there is no consid- 
eration of the “second chance.” It is a case of “do 
or die”: “now or never.” 
Not infrequently business lecturers place such 
emphasis upon the necessity for aggressiveness that 
they convey the idea of 
“attack” in a militaris- 
tic sense. Aggressive- 
ness has its place in the 
rules of the selling 
game; but it is an ag- 
gressiveness of mental 
activity—not the break- 
ing down of sales re- 
sistance by superior 
force of argument, or 
by physical domination. 
Planned selling 
comprehends the value 
of the “second chance” 
—and even other chances yet to follow, hence the 
necessity for “unburned bridges” which leave the way 
open for another attempt to accomplish the sale. 
How many times in every busy day you meet the 
customer who just can’t (or won’t) make the buying 
decision. You, as a conscientious salesperson, have 
made a thorough job of your side of the transaction. 
You have made the proper inquiry; you have made 
careful selection of the right things to show; and have 
both staged the display and given the reasons why you 
recommend the particular things shown. But the cus- 
tomer remains undecided. Then what? 





The little book serves the purpose of 
recalling names and addresses for 
tuture negotiations. 


Excluding from consideration, for the moment, 
the customer who is merely killing time, your next 
move is to re-analyze the situation. Have the cus- 
tomer’s reactions followed the line you expected from 
her type? Are you working in the right style range as 
to color, quality, and class? Is price a stumbling- 
block? Or is she just plainly not sold? 
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Your analysis of the case may point a way to 
close the sale through new emphasis on one of several 
things, such as: the exclusiveness of the article; the 
reputation of the maker; the guarantee of the-store; 
superiority over competing qualities; adaptability to 
her needs; and real value. After all, no matter how 
good the article may be, its real value to the customer 
is what it will do for her. 


But when you have tried all these and still no 
decision is reached, then your final objective is to 
insure her acceptance of another opportunity for se- 
lection. You may have “some new goods arriving 
next week” that you would be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing. You may suggest the “approba- 
tion” method of determining relative suitability and so 
on. Whatever may be your final procedure, be sure 
it includes the “little book habit.” 


Its procedure goes like this: Salesperson: “I know 
it must be disappointing to you not to find the particu- 
lar thing that suits your need. I believe that I have 
a pretty good idea of what you would prefer, and I 
shall make it my business to be on the watch for it. I 
wonder (drawing out his little book and poising his 
pencil) if you would be good enough to give me your 
name and address, in order that 1 may communicate 
with you when I think I have something better to show 


” 


you. 








By sending to another section for a special sample the customer feels that 
she is the recipient of special courtesy, 
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Customer: “Well, it’s really not so important a 
matter; I can come in again at some other time.” 

Salesperson: “Then if you will be kind enough to 
ask for me by name (presenting his card) I will perhaps 
be able to save you the trouble of going through all the 
things we have already discarded. I really would be 
able to recall the circumstances more readily if I have 
your name. I shall not annoy you by unwanted solici- 
tation ; but I am really desirous of aiding you in your 
selection.” 

The “little book” is a definite part of every unfin- 
ished transaction. After having obtained the cus- 
tomer’s name and address you fill out your record for 
future use somewhat after this fashion: 

MRS. JOHN SMITH. 167 Lex. Ave. 

Date : 

Wanted damask for furniture covering. 

Prefers deep red. Favored 672/8—694/6—42/9. 

Does not like weak colors. 

Dresses smartly. 

Price secondary. 

Needs 18% yards. 

That is the first use of the little book. The sec- 
ond is to epitomize every successful transaction in the 
same way, viz., name; address; goods bought; stock 
number ; regular or special price; quantity; purpose ; 
etc. Any information that would be useful at a later 
date in identifying the transaction should be put down 
in detail for reference purposes. 

These little books—not too large, so that they will 
be pocket-worn before being filled, nor so small as to 
make them multiply too rapidly, will be found to be 
invaluable in helping you to follow up the “will call 
again” folks who mean to do so, but who forget so 
easily. 

The little books also build up a mailing and tele- 
phone list that may be used when you want to “carry 
the store to the customer” by a special communication. 
Of course an alphabetical list referring to the page and 
number of each entry in the “little books” is an indis- 
pensable part of the little book habit—a habit that pays 
compound dividends and builds up a clientele. 

There are other types of postponed transactions 
besides the “call again” type, in which the little book 
does yeoman service. For instance, the “Your price is 
too high” type, where it serves the purpose of recalling 
price quotations, and of identifying customers to whom 
price is a major consideration. When you meet this 
complaint—that “your price is too high”—don’t argue 
the point. All price considerations are relative, and 
there must be definite quality or style considerations 
that justify the price. These are the things on which 
the customer should be sold, for they are far more 
important to her sense of satisfaction than the matter 
of price. A price argument is always the last resort 
when selling points are lacking. 








It would be difficult indeed to set down all of the 
purposes that your little books might serve; but there 
is one other important type of information which it 
alone might make available, and that is to recall the 
personnel of certain purchasing committees with whom 
you have had business dealings in the past, and with 
whom, in part or in whole, it may be important to 
renew negotiations. 

The purchasing committee of a public institution, 
whether it be composed of a single individual or of a 
group, is a type of custamer with whom it is always 
well to maintain a system of “unburned bridges.” 
Needs arise at short notice which the committee must 
delegate to some person upon whose service they can 
rely. If all negotiations with these purchasing com- 
mittees terminate with “unburned bridges,” the way 
remains open for future profitable contacts. 

In this connection we remember a floor covering 
salesman whose specialty was selling linoleum to 
Catholic church institutions. A roll of 8/4 inlaid 
linoleum is no mean weight for any healthy man to 
wrestle with; and most men are well content to show 
a paper printed sample for pattern and a quality 
sample for weight. This man thought nothing of 
matching up a couple of 8/4 widths on the floor for 
the inspection of his ecclesiastical customers; and as 
a result he was “welcome to’his church customers” so 
far as the other salesmen were concerned; and in 
selling parlance, “he built a stone wall around his 


trade” of linoleum sales to church institutions. He 


sold them on his willingness to serve when it meant 
back-breaking labor; and his reputation for courtesy 
obviated the sacrifice of price in close institutional 
competition. 

Not infrequently the salesperson who has gradu- 
ated into the contract class in a department store finds 









































Buying committees have a habit of repeating themselves. Familiarity 
with their names and extra courtesy pays dividends. 
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the store’s “strictly cash” requirements a hindrance to 
contract sales. A frank discussion of the financial 
plan with the store comptroller sometimes finds a way 
of compromise that saves the sale. There are wheels 
within wheels and influences within influences that can 
be set in motion. when the proper preliminaries are 
taken care of. 

In every community there is always a certain 
group of rather exclusive purchasers who insist upon 
maintaining a line of demareation between the things 
offered for their use and those offered for common 
sale. This is a condition not encouraged by the major- 
ity of retail establishments of the department store 
type. Nevertheless this type of trade is profitable and 
constant, and its preferences are worth catering to. In 
several of our major stores this type of trade is profit- 
ably handled by the use of jobber’s samples and a spe- 
cial-order service. This keeps stock investments at a 
minimum on exclusive things, and maintains the at- 
mosphere of a special service to particular customers. 

“I never find it easy to place my hand on the 
exact sample an exclusive customer wants,” said a 
friend in discussing the “particular” type of client. “I 
practice a little artificial circumlocution. Instead of 
going directly to the sample bin and pulling out one 
of an obvious group of “every-day” things, I go into 
the next section and bring a duplicate sample; or I get 
the piece and make some show of special service. If 
I can’t do that, I work a little scheme to have that 
particular sample extracted by another salesperson and 
brought to me from an adjoining section. Special 
customers demand special service, and I always try to 
give it to them:” 

He might also have mentioned the fact that he 
makes it a habit of keeping in a sort of reserve all 
unusual samples that require exceptional staging and 
that have an especial appeal to exclusive tastes. His 
success with the “fine” trade in his town is a sufficient 
endorsement of his theory that a little flattering atten- 
tion to a particular item of stock lifts it out of the 
commonplace and sells it to people who otherwise 
would never appreciate its values. 





CALIFORNIA STORE IN MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME 
Early in October, Breuner’s moved into their splen- 


did new building at Twenty-first street and Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal., the change from the old store at Fif- 
teenth and Clay streets being made a civic celebration. 
The new structure, nine stories in height, with a floor 
area of 220,000 square feet, is occupied in its entirety 
by this home furnishings firm and houses all its Oak- 
land activities. The building with its equipment and 
stock represents an investment of more than $1,000,- 
000. 

The founder of the firm, John Breuner, came to 
California in 1852 and four years later engaged in busi- 
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ness at Sacramento, where he opened one of the first 
furniture stores in the State. From this small begin- 
ning the business grew until now there are stores in 
Oakland, Richmond, Stockton, Berkeley and Sacra- 
mento. Louis F. Breuner, son of the founder, has 
been president of the Breuner organization since the 
death of his father in 1890, and his son Louis J. 
Breuner, is vice-president and general manager. An- 
other grandson of the founder, Richard W. Breuner, is 
sales manager of the Oakland store and Wallace E. 
Breuner is merchandise manager for the organization. 

The first floor of the new store is given over to 
displays of furniture and to the linen and bedding de- 
partments, with pianos and radios on the mezzanine. 
The second floor is devoted to the gift shop, lamp de- 
partment and household utilities. Here is also the 
lounge room for women, with furnishings designed by 
Rudolph Lowich, furniture designer of Los Angeles. 

The third floor is given over to draperies, a de- 
partment headed by J. E. McCoy, floor coverings, and 
the store offices. The department of interior decora- 
tion, which has been greatly enlarged by the change 
to the new building, occupies the fourth floor, with 
activities headed by Harold Bingham, until recently 
located with Koshaba & Co., San Francisco; Robert 
Sprague Hall, formerly of Hall & Co., Beverly Hills, 
and George Bowes. 

An interesting feature of the fourth floor is a 
series of twelve rooms, each complete in its furnishings 
of period designs. These include rooms furnished in 
the Italian Renaissance, the French Provincial period, 
the Eighteenth Century English period, the Georgian 
style, the Federal American period and the like. There 
are also rooms furnished in early California style, a 
Tudor English room, a Swedish Provincial and early 
American Colonial display. Some of these rooms are 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 

The fifth floor is given over to a model home in 
the form of a Spanish bungalow of seven rooms, 
dining room and bedroom furniture, while summer 
furniture is carried on the sixth floor, where is also 
located the contract department. Here is also an audi- 
torium, where classes in interior decoration will meet. 

T. A. CHurcH. 





NOBODY’S FAULT BUT EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 101) 

assistance. They are worthy representatives of a 
legitimate calling. They have rendered good service 
and this is the first time in the careers of many of 
them that they have had to ask for a job. Some- 
where there should be an honest opportunity for ev- 
eryone of them to find adequate employment. 

What is going to be done about it by the industry 
in which they have spent many conscientious and 
productive years? 
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Courtesy of Henry Ford 


When the sewing machine was new. One of the first types, 
operated by hand. 


COLLECTING OLD 
MODES AND 
MEDIUMS 


HE passion for collecting always indulged by the 

museums in their vast accumulation of pre-his- 
toric examples, has run the gamut of every subject 
from shells and marbles in the days of our youth to 
pewter and china and glassware and old furniture 
crystallizing finally in Americana because Americana 
makes for nationalism. And we see this recognition of 
the national development in the American Wings of 
our great museums, * 
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Courtesy of Henry Ford 


The primitive cotton gir, invented 1792 by Eli Whitney, of 
Georgia, revolutionized the cotton industry. 


And now we have a very active interest in the 
collecting of antique modes and appliances. Henry 
Ford in the Edison Institute is collecting the long 
abandoned mediums of production, not only early 
kitchen implements, farm implements, candle molds, 
looms and spinning wheels, but the experimental work 
in telephone, refrigeration, rubber vulcanizing, the first 
tack machine, ‘carding machines, talking machines, the 
beginnings of electric lighting, motion picture develop- 
ment—all American. These primitive beginnings of 
great industries constitute the most important field of 
collecting. 

We know what’s been done in furniture and fab- 
rics, but we don’t realize that the girl in the modern 
textile mill can turn out more yarn in a day than 
45,000 girls could produce on the old-time spinning 
wheel of 150 years ago. 

You and I collect old candlesticks and whale oil 
lamps but we have to lift our hat to the man who in- 
vents a machine that makes 75,000 electric light bulbs 
in a day, and the man who invented the machine that 
will turn out 250 shoes while the old-time village shoe- 
maker was making one. 

We treasure the hand-made bottle with the por- 
trait of De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York 
State, on one side and Lafayette on the other pro- 
duced in 1823 when the Erie Canal was opened and 





The old chair maker had none of the thousand and one 
conveniences of the modern tactory. 
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Lafayette came over to participate in the celebration, 
and now, a hundred years afterwards, the Owens ma- 
chine made nearly 10,000 bottles a day. *' »** 

It’s a good thing there is a Ford and an Edison 
Institute lest we forget in our ease, with push button 
conveniences, the monotonous labor of our forebears, 
and notwithstanding the frequent displacement of 
labor these great mechanical developments have lead 
to a higher civilization giving us more things at lower 
prices and more physical comforts and greater ease for 
a greater number of people. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 


later than originally planned as he was confined in the 
hospital by illness for a time. 

Hubert W. Jordan, for a time in charge of the San 
Francisco interests of Jos. Blumfield, Inc., is now with 
The Emporium, in the drapery department. 

V. C. Snyder has been made manager of the floor 
coverings department of Marshall Field & Co. at the 
San Francisco office, succeeding F. M. Brown. 

Leo Strong has been placed in charge of the drap- 
ery department of the Broadway Department Store, 
Los Angeles. 

Ray Ivanson, for a time with Gaines Bros., Oak- 
land, has joined the staff of Breuner’s, in that city. 

Arrangements have been completed by Miss M. 
A. Brouhard for the opening of a curtain shop at 
Monterey, Cal. 

Frank Hodapp, for years with the Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, but more 
recently the representative of Eastern mills in this 
territory, recently joined Morris Brownstein & Co., 
917 Maple avenue, Los Angeles, as a partner to Mr. 
Brownstein. This concern opened for business at Los 
Angeles three years ago and makes a specialty of 
manufacturing ruffled curtains and drapery panels. 
The plant has just been enlarged. 

A self-service department store is in operation at 
Los Angeles in the former home of Blackstone’s, at 
Ninth and Broadway. It is operated under the name 
of Hirson’s Self-Service Department store and is 
headed by Morris Hirson. Household goods are 
among the lines carried. Will C. Heffelfinger, for 
thirty years sales manager for Hamburger’s, of Los 
Angeles, but more recently located in the Northwest, 
is merchandising manager. 

Under the direction of Mrs, Lucile McAllister, 
head of the decorative department at Hale Bros., Sac- 
ramento, special instruction in the cutting and making 
of home draperies is offered each afternoon in the 
drapery department. An electric sewing machine is 
provided for those who do not have a machine at 
home. There is no charge for instruction or the use 
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of the equipment, the only requirement being that the 
materials be purchased in the department. Many sales 
are made to customers who cannot afford to have 
draperies made to order. 

T. A. Caurcu 


t 





THE RED CROSS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE Red Cross enrollment of membership is now 

being launched. 

Frank Richardson, is Chairman of Division of In- 
terior Decorators (men); Mrs. William H. Gardner, 
Chairman Interior Decorators Division (women) ; 
Paul Gadebusch, the upholstery trade, James M. Shoe- 
maker, the carpet trade; Carl Schmieg, the furniture 
trade, Robert McBratney, linens. 

Usually membership applications are accompanied 
not only by the one dollar subscription but by gener- 
ous extra donations. This year, however, the New 
York chapter of the Red Cross, and doubtless other 
chapters retains only the one dollar membership. All 
other sums contributed to the Red Cross will be passed 
on to the emergency Unemployment Relief Committee. 
Of this-committee Mr. George Bomann represents the 
upholstery trade and Mr, John Sloane the carpet in- 
dustry. 





THE DRAPERY OF THE MONTH 


HE drapery illustration, on page 127, is another 
illustration of the unusual and attractive effects 
that can be accomplished by following the pattern of a 
fabric in outlining a scalloped pelmet. In this case in- 
stead of attempting to outline a uniform scallop the 
outline suggested by the’ floral festoon which frames 
the pattern has been employed in shaping the serrated 
lower edge of the pelmet. While not as closely ad- 
hered to in outlining the scallops of the side curtains 
the same floral design has ‘been followed to produce a 
scalloped effect on the curtains that comports well with 
the serrated edge of the pelmet. 





STORE CHANGES AT WANAMAKERS 


N the main store of John Wanamaker, New York, 

covering the main floor and several of the upper 
floors the counter and shelving equipment has been 
re-arranged to provide for two diagonal aisles, which 
starting at the two south corners of the building con- 
verge to a meeting point in front of the main eleva- 
tors. These diagonal aisles provide a clear view as 
well as a short cut across each merchandising floor. 
Their convenience to customers has been well demon- 
strated in their quick acceptance and utilization. From 
the store’s side of the experiment it is said there was | 
no requirement of new equipment and no loss of 
floor space. 
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PLEASING BEDROOM 
DECORATION DISPLAYED 
IN BREUNER°’S NEW 
BUILDING IN OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 











MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


[HE Chicago office of George Royle & Co. is now 
located in 1809 Merchandise Mart. 








THE Zenith Mills are busy on their new lines and ex- 
pect to have advance samples on the market be- 
fore the end of the month. 


; 


A, Hore, representative of Max Sandherr, Ltd., left 








Oct. 30th on the S. S. Europa for Europe. While - 


in Switzerland he will arrange his new spring line of 
Swiss Curtains, etc. He will return about De- 
cember 30th. 





HERMANN HarTMANN & SON, importers of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics have recently removed to 357 

Fourth Avenue, New York. Their new telephone 

number is Bogardus 4-4000. 

B, Roruserc, now located at 109 E. 12th St., New 
York, is specializing in high grade upholstering 

for the trade, and is especially prepared to take care 

of decorators’ requirements. 





THE Queen Curtain Mfg. Co. of Boston have moved 

their Boston factory equipment to their enlarged 
factory at Framingham, but will continue their show- 
rooms at 77 Bedford St. 





THE Stone-Cline Curtain Co. of Boston are now 

wrapping their better grade curtains in cellophane— 
thus making sure that they reach the customer just 
as they leave the factory. 








ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the removal of the studio 

and office of Loewenstein’s Interior Decorative 
Furnishings, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to 2400 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, which took 
place on Oct. 3lst. The mailing address of the 
firm is c/o Bird-Loew Studios, 2400 Carnegie 
Avenue. 


[HE rubber back carpet that F. Schumacher & Co. 

have been carrying is now being made in bathroom 
sizes and is shown in the Waverly fabric department. 
The rubber back feature is absolutely non-skiddable 
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The present vogue for antiques, and especially the Duncan Phyfe 
furniture of the Empire type, calls always for appropriate fabrics. 
It is interesting to note the reproduction of a brocade on a chair 
in the Empress ee pero chamber at Malmaison called the swan 


pattern and confined to F. Schumacher & Co. We show here, 
illustration half width of the goods, . 


making it particularly adaptable to tile flooring or 
parquetry. 


House or Screens, now located at 5 W. 16th St. 

New York, are displaying a new line of wallpaper 
and hand painted screens. Unusual care has been 
given in the making of these screens and they are 
treated to retain their colors, are washable and strongly 
built. 


MORTON BROS SHOW MEDIUM PRICE LINE 
To SELL in the medium price rage, Morton Bros. 
have recently added to their line four patterns in 
multi-colored Scotch madras. In their regular line 
they have a new pattern called “The Old-fashioned 
Flower Garden,” the design of which is one of the 
most attractive of its type that we have ever seen. 





CHARAK’S NEW CATALOG 

A New catalog comes to hand from the Charak 

Furniture Co., 90 Clarendon St., Boston. It is 
voluminous with illustrations of early American furni- 
ture, which, judging by appearances, are very faith- 
fully reproduced. It has hundreds of illustrations 
constituting valuable accessions to the literature of the 
trade. In January this firm will remove its New York 
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office and _sales- 
rooms to larger 
quarters at 444 
Madison Avenue. 


DUPONT EXHIBIT 
AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Qvz of the current 

displays at the 
Du Pont Exhibit 
on the Boardwalk 
in Atlantic City 
features Belmarque 


A new chair frame shown by N. Halpern marquisette, which 


& Sons. This is a modifiea copy of a : : 
chair now in the Metropolitan Mesvans. is chemicall y 
treated to. retain 


its crispness even 














after repeated washings. 

Finished curtains by Mills & Gibb Corporation, 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., and Morse Driscoll-Hunt & 
Co., of New York, were included in the display. 





DOVERCRAFT HOLDS SALES CONVENTION 
THE Dovercraft Mfg. Co. of Providence, R. I., held 
their annual sales convention on November 6th at 
their new factory where the men had their first view 
of the new designs for the Spring season. Their new 
factory is already taxed to capacity and they are 
working two shifts a day. 


ENGLISH FIRM OPENS N. Y. SHOWROOM 

(G: T. Racxstraw of Worcester, England, have 

opened a new showroom in the Tishman Building 
at 136 E. 57th St. For some years they have special- 
ized in XVII and XVIII Century English furniture in 
walnut, mahogany, and oak. Mr. Edward Levy and 
Mr. Vincent Oliva, both of whom 
have been connected with the 
decorative trade for many years, 
have charge of sales in the United 
States. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS COLLECTION 
OF INTEREST 


LITTLE by little an exceedingly in- 

teresting collection of antique 
cretonne and chintz examples, some 
of them mere fragments, is being 
accumulated by Bailey & Griffin, 
and one of these days will consti- 
tute a museum collection of im- 
portance. From the first Bailey 





A strikingly beautiful pattern in the toile de 
Jouy — printed on a heavy linen. Shown by 
Miller Bros, 
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& Griffin have confined themselves to replicas 
of fine and famous examples, and this collection 
augmented from day to day is the result. 


SHOWING FEDERAL FURNITURE TYPES 


THE Kensington Mfg. Co. which is always strong in 

Georgian and Colonial styles, have been conspicuous 
of late for their excellent reproductions of the later 
or Federal types, particularly the Duncan Phyfe 
styles, and it is well worth noting in these days of 
cheapening and ever cheapening construction that they 
have not departed from their very high standards of 
craftsmanship. 


ABBOTT BRINGS OUT NEW RADIO CLOTH 
A NEw radio cloth referred to as Acoustic Grille 

cloth has been created by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
of Philadelphia who have applied for a patent on it. 

It is claimed that this cloth, with which Abbott 
has been experimenting for some time, actually en- 
riches the radio tone, making it fuller and more mel- 
low. Several patterns and colors are shown. 

This concern announce that they will be glad to 
take up experiments with radio, radio cabinet, and 
organ manufacturers and furnish them with samples. 





UNITED TAPESTRY MILLS APPOINT N. Y. SELLING 
AGENT 


AANNOUNCEMENT is made by the United Tapestry 

Mills Inc., of Philadelphia of their appointment of 
Max S. Pohs, 180 Madison Ave., New York, to act 
as their sole selling agent for the United States for 
their line of upholstery fabrics. Mr. Pohs is well 
known to the trade through his present connections, 
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and this new line is now being shown by his sales force 
in the following territories: Pacific Coast—O. L. 
Kramer; Chicago—Walter L. Anderson; Grand 
Rapids—George W. Dewey; New York—P. J. Ander- 
son, Clarence Dorman; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington— Max S. Pohs; Boston—Wm. J. Hill. 


A PRAISEWORTHY VENTURE 


LAST month P. J. Luth of Luth & Powers, Inc., con- 

ceived the idea of stimulating the return of normal 
conditions by trying to enlist big mill men in a scheme 
to distribute buttons bearing the legend, “We Want 
Work Not Dole.” 

In Mr. Luth’s opinion the distribution of these 
buttons would inspire workmen to an appreciation of 
the difference between enjoying the fruits of honest 
labor and being carried along by charity. There can 
be no disputing the fact that no form of charity can 
take the place of an income derived from wages and 
Mr. Luth’s attempt to unite manufacturers in sponsor- 
ing the distribution of these buttons is a praise-worthy 
effort although it did not meet with the measure of 
success that it deserved. 


DECEMBER AUCTION SALES 


A VERY important sale will be held at the American 

Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc. December 
2, 3, 4, and 5th covering the Thomas B. Clarke col- 
lection which includes English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish furniture, tapestries, and fabrics, as well as 
American pieces and Oriental rugs. It also includes 
the sculptured mahogany bust of Washington attri- 
buted to Samuel McIntire. It is only natural that in a 
collection of so famous a connoisseur there will be 
treasures well worth investigating. Full details may 
be had from advance catalogs. 





IN TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. LINE 

Tue Textile Supply Co. announce that in their Fall 

line of imported upholstery fabrics, of especial in- 
terest to upholstered furniture manufacturers, they 
are showing in their New York showroom and on the 
road the largest and most beautiful collection of friezes 
which they have ever had. These fabrics are in a 
large variety of colors, and consist of seat patterns 
and fillers. They are carried in stock in large quan- 
tities, and can therefore be delivered when ordered, 
without delay. 


CUSTOMER EDUCATION IN LAUNDERING CURTAINS 
WIirt# each pair of their Perm-Eno Flute Curtains, 

Loeb & Wasch Co. Inc. of New York City are 
attaching a small sticker in which they impress the 
consumer with the proper method of laundering. The 





An interesting pattern in a new damask displayed by Louis 
Klepper. 


fluting on the curtain, for which they have applied for 
patent rights, smartens the appearance and enhances 
the draping of the curtain and is not to be pressed but 
after being washed should be shaken out while wet 
and will then regain its original shape during the dry- 
ing process. 


IN MOSS ROSE SHOWING 

[F WE are to judge by recent activities in the Moss 

Rose line, which is augmented from day to day by 
new things, there is a strong trend of taste toward 
simpler fabrics. Mr. Straus is a man of great re- 
sources, both as stylist and colorist, and the presence 
of a great many little figured effects, friezes and 
the primitive textures of the Colonial hand-loom 
adds materially to the mills’ more elaborate produc- 
tions. 





STEUBE REMOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 
Witu J. Stevse, representing the foreign mills of 

Niehues & Dutting, manufacturers of Jaspe Cloth 
and M. J. Menko, converters of Shadow Warp Prints 
is now in larger quarters at 171 Madison Avenue, N. 
Y. City. This removal was necessitated because of 
the demand for greater display facilities in which 
to show the augmented lines of these two fabrics and 
also to provide quarters for maintaining larger stock 
from which immediate deliveries could be made. 
Both these lines have had unusual success in the 
market due primarily to their appealing design and 
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excellent quality. while their price range has been 
kept in step with the markets demand. 


TEXTILE FIRM HOLDS HALLOWEEN PARTY 
ON THE night of October 31st the Crosswicks Textile 

Mills, Inc., held a big Halloween party in the form 
of a dinner and dance at their plant at Groveville, N. 
J. Including the help and guests from out of town 
there were over 400 persons present, and a most en- 
joyable time was had. Vaudeville acts were put on, 
prizes were given for the best costume dancers, and 
other prizes were given for the most capable work 
among weavers for their skill in the plant. 





TO MAKE REPRODUCTIONS OF JEFFERSONIAN 
FURNITURE 


Apropos of our articles on reproductions of famous 
furniture and fabrics, it is interesting to note that 
the Virginia Craftsmen have been exclusively delegated 
to make faithful reproductions of the furniture in 
Jefferson’s old home at Monticello, including Hepple- 
white chairs, and a console table. They also show a 
reproduction of the famous Washington desk and an 
Adam chair reproduced from one owned by the Ran- 
dolph family of Virginia and have rarticipated in the 
restoration of a number of important shrines of Vir- 
ginia, their furniture being used almost exclusively 
at Williamsburg and the Arlington Mansion, the home 
of Robert E. Lee, and for many years the home of 
the Custis family ; they are now busy on reproductions 
for Wakefield, the birthplace of George Washington, 
which will be opened to the public in 1932. 
L. C. CHASE REMOVE DETROIT OFFICE 
THe Detroit office of L. C. Chase & Company has 
been removed from the Basso Building on Wood- 
ward Ave. to the New Center Building, at 7430 
Second Boulevard. This recently erected office build- 
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One of the newest examples in the line of the House of Screens 


ing forms a part of the Fisher Brothers group of 
buildings, and is connected by underground passage- 
ways with both the Fisher Building directly opposite 
and the General Motors Building. 

For many years L. C. Chase & Co., have been 
selling representatives for a group of New England 
mills; Sanford Mills, at Sanford, Maine, and Read- 
ing, Massachusetts; Troy Blanket Mills, at Troy, New 
Hampshire ; Reading Rubber and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Reading, Massachusetts, and more recently they 
have taken on the representation of an important cot- 
ton tapestry mill located in the south. 

A. E. Roninger continues as office manager of the 
Detroit branch with an efficient staff of co-workers. 


A LINE OF NEW PATTERNS 
: IN CHAIR FRAMES 


Maxy new patterns in furniture frames 

have been added to the line of M. 
Halpern & Sons of Philadelphia. Among 
these designs is a very attractive early 
American chair frame, a modified copy of 
a chair now in the Metropolitan Museum 
with an American eagle carved in low relief 
upon the knee. The exposed parts are all 
solid mahogany. 

These new patterns are included in 
the revised catalog which this concern has 
just brought out and also are shown at the 
company’s main office. The line contains 





“Forward On,” by O. Merte in the picture line being 
pushed for the holiday season by Michael Marx & Co. 
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nearly all period styles. This concern caters both to 
the decorative and commercial trade. 
SHAPIRO & SON OPEN NEW PLANT 

Sapiro & Son Curtain Corp. announce the opening 

of their new plant in Eastern Pennsylvania, where 
they have larger manufacturing quarters than in their 
home plant in New York City. This addition to their 
manufacturing facilities has resulted in a lowering of 
production costs which they are passing on to their 
customers. 
In additon to their regular line of better grade 
curtains in various fabrics they are now showing a 
line of curtains starting at the retail price cf 37% 
cents. This line is of special interest to basement buy- 
ers and for promotional sales in the regular drapery 
departments. 





PICTURES PUSHED FOR HOLIDAY MARKET 

Bvuyine for the holiday season has quickened the in- 

terest shown in the line of pictures and etchings 
now on display in the showroom of Michael Marx & 
Co., One Park Avenue, N. Y. Etchings, reproductions 
of Mezzotints and Oilettes are fully represented with 
subjects fitly appropriate for Living Room, Bedroom, 
and Dining Room. Of special interest, however, is 
their line of Oilettes which are moderately priced re- 
productions of oil paintings and which are treated by 
hand to give the effect of the genuine painting. These 
Oilettes come in all sizes and are suitably framed in 
a style fitted for each individual subject. Illustrated 
circulars are available showing a representative selec- 
tion of the complete line. 





FERGUSON BROS. TO REMOVE N. Y. SHOWROOMS 
AFTER January Ist the showrooms of the Ferguson 
Bros. Manufacturing Co, will have settled in their 





new showrooms a few 
doors from their pres- 
ent location in the 
same block. They 
have leased the 
ground floor of the 
building formerly oc- 
cupied by Johnson & 
Faulkner at 33-37 E. 
17th St., and going 
through to 18th St. 
This location gives 
them 25,000 square 
feet on one floor and 
will enable them to 
display a very much 
larger range of sam- 
ples than has been 
possible in their pres- 
ent premises. 

In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting 
to note that the firm 
has just completed a 
period of 41 years in 
their Union Square 
location, their sales- 
room having been es- 
tablished there in 
1890. 





An interesting example of cabinetwork 
has recently been completed by the 
Century Furniture Co. of Grand Rapids 


MR. GRIFFIN’S for the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 


EUROPEAN IM- Third Degree Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite. The piece is a lectern beautifull 
PRESSIONS inlaid with Masonic symbols and pond 


trasting ornament superposed on a 
Me. GRIFFIN : of satinwod column and surmounted by the 
Thirty-Third Degree emblem. t is 
Cheney Brothers, said to be an extraordinary example of 
the cabinetmaker’s art. 
returned last month 
from Europe, where 
he has been searching for new ideas in design 
and inspiration. According to his observations, 
Europe is not so extreme today in its Modernistic 
movement. It is indulging less in violent color con- 
trasts and going in more for subdued effects—in many 
cases two-toned effects. His analysis of the design 
trend was not confined to searching Paris: for two 
months he traveled through France, Germany, and 
Austria, visiting the style centers. He found no uni- 
versal art influence but a great deal of interesting in- 
dividualism. 





An interesting display of drapery, upholstery and Jampshade trimming 
is the exhibit of Universal Fringe Works, Inc. now being shown at 
the Du Pont Biltmore Hotel, Wilmington, Del., under the auspices 
of Du Pont Rayon Co. Principally featured is their ‘‘Chainette” a 
fringe which has proven popular and is increasing in demand wherever 
fringe is used. Standard sizes are carried in stock and dyeing fa- 
cilities make possible the matching of any shade or tint required. 
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A Brocade Damask made by Meadox Weaving Co. Made in 50 inch 
width it is a rayon fabric the design following the style of Louis XV. 


RUSSIAN RUG IMPORTATIONS NOT AFFECTING 
LOCAL TRADE 


A FEw months ago Washington was asked by a repre- 

sentative of: the Persian government to take cog- 
nizance of the danger to rug importers resulting from 
the Soviet activities in the Orient. 

So far we have failed to find any justification for 
anxiety. We have noted recently in some of the re- 
tail stores bargain sales of Russian imports, but usually 
they are of the smaller sizes in Caucasian or Southern 
Russia types, or Beluchistan, with poor coloring, poor 
size, and by no means the selection of skillful rug men. 

Firms like Costikyan or Kent Costikyan, dealing 
in the more important pieces, or finer examples of the 
smaller pieces, are little affected. Indeed, government 
statistics of Russian rug importations give no basis 
for worry. 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONDITION IN THE ORIENTAL 
RUG TRADE 
A MUcH more serious situation is to be found in the 
very heart of our local rug trade. Time was when 
a rug term had some significance: it stood for quality. 
Not now. Gullabi Gulbenkian’s Sarouks were of high 
type: the name meant quality. “But today it isa mis- 
nomer, same as Kashan, which was originally char- 
acterized by fine wool and close weaving. They have 
all been cheapened: there is no standard of quality as 
indicated by the name. The public that bought Sarouks 
five years ago are misled by many of the Sarouk of- 
ferings of today. This standard is still maintained by 
conscientious importers ;.but unfortunately there are 
many importers who are not so conscientious. 
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MORTIMER M. LEE TO LIQUIDATE 


AN EVENT of considerable importance in the trace 

with reference to the Mortimer M. Lee estate is 
the liquidation of the business hitherto carried cn 
under the name of Mortimer M. Lee and the re- 
organization and continuation of the business of the 
Hadlee Silk Mills for which the Lee firm has been 
selling agents. 

In the reorganization of the Hadlee Silk Mills, 
G. E. Kaiser becomes president of the company; 
James T. Glackens is vice-president and J. H. Wilse 
is secretary and treasurer. 

The Hadlee Silk Mills have specialized on sun- 
fast drapery fabrics of various weights of rayon, cot- 
ton, and silk, and in plain and Jacquard weaves. The 
line has been conspicuously well styled and has always 
enjoyed a favorable reputation amongst discriminating 
buyers. For the time being the salesrooms will re- 
main at the same location, 15 West 37th St., and there 
is no change in the firm’s traveling staff. 


IN THE STEAD & MILLER LINE 


QNE of-the most interesting new fabrics in the line 

of the Stead & Miller Co. has a peculiar weave 
that seems to interpose a screened surface. between 
the pattern and the top of the goods. It is called 
Polychrome Shadow Cloth, but this name is merely 
an identifying title and in no sense conveys the unusual 





We shall watch with much interest the develop- 
ment of designs by the photo-tone process, Thus 
far, this process, which is confined to one color and 
shown by Robert McBratney & Co., has been 
brought out in a Kem Weber pattern, decidedly 
modernistic, and as shown above, in a _ delightful 
French floral chair seat and back on McBratney 


tepestey linen. | 

The present limitations of the process to but one 
color offer no disadvantages because the most fam- 
ous of all fabric printings were the toiles de Jouy and 
Oberkampf’s historic work was always of one color. 
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richness and substantial wearing surface that is em- 
bodied in the fabric. 

Another new feature in the line is a 54-inch rayon 
tapestry with slub yarn filling. It is remarkably effec- 
tive and comes in several interesting colorings. 

A rayon warp Friezette has the appearance, from 
a short distance, of a striaed frieze velvet. It is a rep- 
like material with a substantial body, and, being pro- 
duced with a plain field as well as with a small scat- 
tered figure with which the plain field associates, it 
offers considerable latitude for employment as a furni- 
ture covering. 

A small-figured tapestry simulating Genoese vel- 
vet is also an interesting number for furniture cover- 
ing purposes, as is also a heavy fabric with a hand- 
woven effect that much resembles an antique wool 
tapestry. There is also a rayon and cotton warp bro- 
cade and a figured new rayon damask of medium 
weight in two very effective patterns that is guaran- 
teed unfadeable. 

These are but a few of the interesting features 
that are comprised in the Stead & Miller display which 
are accorded particular mention in this instance because 
they have been but recently added to the line. 


LLOYD’S AUTUMN LINE 


‘THROUGHOUT the entire price range in the new 1932 

wall papers that W. H. S. Lloyd Co. handle in the 
United States for Sanderson, may be found a variety 
of Jacobean crewel designs in the conservative and 
modernistic treatment, Chinese patterns in the Chip- 
pendale and XX Century styles, all-over chintz and 
interesting floral patterns suitable for Colonial rooms, 
and beautiful ribbon and moire as well as crushed 
velvet effects. 

In their lower priced range there are many papeis 
worthy of note such as an unusual lilac design and 
contrasting treatments of poppies and other spring 
flowers. 

An interesting variety of cut-out decorative bor- 
ders lend an unusual tone to the higher priced range. 
One of these cut-outs called “The Fairies” consists of 
a set of two floral matched designs to be used as a 
lower border with seven cut-out fairies which may be 
artistically arranged at will on a variegated blue sky 
effect background. There is also a pond with flying 
ducks, a cut-out to be used in-the same manner, and 
an upper frieze of soaring swallows with wainscot- 
ing of a neutral color. One of their nursery cut-outs 
consisting of a wide variety of wooden animals in pairs 
is called “The Noah’s Ark”. An interesting bathroom 
cut-out is a marine wainscot frieze with an aqua- 
marine horizon. 

One of the most outstanding designs is “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun” done in striking autumnal 
colors. 


The gorgeous oriental Phoenix bird set in a color- 
ful floral background is one of their new fine scenics. 
The Westmoreland scenic depicting the picturesque 
country in Westmoreland, England, is now to be had 
in sunset colors. 





OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 121) 

a complication of diseases. The deceased was thirty- 
five years of age and during the past five years was 
very active in the management of the company, both 
here and at their factories. 

He is survived by both parents, his widow and 
two sisters. 

Cuas. E. Brett 


Charles E. Brett, president of the Timothy Smith 
Co., Roxbury department store, Boston, died October 
26. Mr. Brett was sixty-three years old and was 
born in Harwich, Cape Cod. He was a nephew of the 
late Timothy Smith and became president of the com- 
pany in 1922. He left a widow and three sons, Ralph 
W., president of F. N. Joslin & Co., Malden, and 
Donald C. and Kenneth W. with the Timothy Smith 
Co. 


Cuas. NETCHER 


Charles Netcher, president of the Boston store, 
Chicago department store, died Nov. 5th, age 39. Mr. 
Netcher was the son of the founder of the business, 
which is controlled by his mother. He was made 
president ten years ago and has been in bad health for 


the past two years. A widow and two children survive 
him. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—in Middle West, West, 
and South. Mill account; marquisette piece goods and cur- 


tains. Commission basis. Address Naushon Mill Co. New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A WELL ORGANIZED, high grade salesforce can handle a 

non-conflicting drapery line very advantageously. Any milli 
looking for a creditable distribution of their products should 
write “Organized,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN with iwenty years of reputable standing in the 

Chicago, North and Middle West territory, with drapery 
and upholstery fabric line, is desirous of making new connec- 
tion with reliable Arm. Address “New Connection,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED: SUPERINTENDENT or foreman 

upholstered furniture; thoroughly experienced with modern 
manufacturing and production methods. Address “Modern,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER and BUYER of drapery, carpets and floor cover- 
ings is seeking new connection. Thorough knowledge of 
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workroom and contract furnishings. Can furnish first-class 
references. Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMEN WANTED: We have the best 
known and most popular priced line of ruffled curtains on 
the market, and are interested in salesmen on strictly commis- 
sion basis. Advise experience and territory. Address “Alert,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS and salesmen, 
on commission, throughout the country, to sell patented and 
improved drapery fixtures, to department and other stores 
handling draperies. Address “Simplex,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED: YOUNG MAN, well acquainted 
with department store, jobbing, and decorative trade on the 
Pacific Coast, desires to make a change. Would like to make 
connection with importer or manufacturer of decorative 
fabrics. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH GRADE FURNITURE MANUFACTURER with sur- 
plus showroom space in the center of New York’s decorative 
district, would be willing to sub-let part of showroom or rep- 
resent non-conflicting lines.in a building constantly frequented 
by New York’s best interior decorators. Address “Oppor- 
tunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTANT FACTORY in Italy, manufacturing period 
furniture frames, is looking for traveling representatives 
for United States of America and Canada. Address “Im- 
portant,” care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING AGENT WANTED: Small, high grade pile 
fabric mill, modernly and completely equipped, seeks live 
wire man or organization to handle its products for the up- 
holstery, furniture and drapery trades. Plant has full dyeing 
and finishing equipment. Will not make cheap cotton velours. 
All inquiries treated confidentially. Address “Confidential,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wants line of upholstery 
fabrics. Personally acquainted with manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture, locally and out of town. Address “Large 
Acquaintance,” care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE REPRESENTED my present firm exclusively many 
years in the Middle West territory. Have permission to 
carry one other line. Only merchandise of recognized merit 
considered. Contacts intimate and sales qualifications unques- 
tionable. Advance not essential. Address “Exclusive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY LINES WANTED—for New York and 
New England, or South; pile fabrics, tapestries, etc., suit- 
able for the jobber and furniture manufacturer. Christian, 
widely experienced, with thorough knowledge of the business, 
and a splendid record for getting results. Address “Lines 
Wanted,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER of drapery and upholstery workrooms desires to 
make change. Anxious to connect with department store 
willing to promote these departments. Address “Draperies,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN of broad acquaintance in 
selling decorators of the better class and manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture, desires to secure a line of fabrics from 


‘ 


manufacturer or jobber, for any territory. Address “Broad 
Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 
LOCAL AND TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE calling 
on decorative trade, representative high-class lines, is open 
for change. Best of references. Address “Decorative,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SHOP FOREMAN WANTED: must be efficient 
manager of help and know all phases of the work. State 
experience, age and salary. Give references. Paine Furniture 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. i 
DRAPERY AND CURTAIN SALESMAN, resident Chi- 
cago, with very outstanding ten-year record of successful 
selling in Chicago and adjacent large cities West and North- 
west, desires reliable connection, for Chicago alone, or Chi- 
cago including territory above named. Address “Chicago,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: UPHOLSTERY and drapery fabrics, twenty 
years’ experience; excellent sales record; open to represent 
important firm for Metropolitan district’ or any territory. 
Address “Energetic,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINE OR AGENCY of upholstery fabrics wanted by 
go-getter salesman-executive. Have been selling local and 
Middle West manufacturers of upholstered furniture for 
years. Address “Go-Getter,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED CURTAIN FACTORY MAN—designer, 
and practical cutter, buying and selling experience, employed 
last six months in similar line, desires immediate or January 
connection. Have managed out-of-town curtain factory; valu- 
able employee to one-man business, or manufacturer desiring | 
to locate out of town. Can secure excellent assistants’ at “low’ 
salaries. Address “Factory Man,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—experienced and with following, covering Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Coast cities open for first-class mill line 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Address “R. C.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WELL KNOWN decorative fabrics concern wishes to engage 
a representative with an office in Boston, for New England 
territory. State full particulars. Address “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—at once, executive selling position as decorative 
salesman or interior decorator; best of references; thor- 
oughly experienced in handling fine trade; will expect reas- 
onable salary ; location important. Details on inquiry. Address 
“Immediate,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: Importers and jobbers of drapery and curtain 
materials have an opening for a high class salesman thor- 
oughly acquainted with the decorators and decorative de- 
partments in the Middle West territory. Salary and com- 
mission. Application should include age, experience, present 
and previous connections. Address “Opening,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED: Position as drapery foreman; 25 years’ ex- 
perience with leading New York and New England art 
rooms. Thorough knowledge of all phases of the business. 
Efficient and capable. Best of references. Address “Efficient,” 
care The Upholsterer. 








TO SOME ENTERPRISING 


JOBBER or CONVERTER 


The advantages of a thoroughly equipped, 
expertly managed, going JACQUARD MILL 
can be made available, in whole or in part, for 
the production of his own patterns. 


Addres— T EX TILE BANKING & 32 


55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Do You Kn ow? 


What is the Significance of the Re- 
sults of the Hoover Conference 
Committees to the decorative 
Trade? (page 99) 


What is the Home Furnishings Guild? 
(page 100) 


How the Relations between the Archi- 
tect and the Decorator can be Im- 
proved? (page 101) 


What is the Modern Decofative Im- 
pulse with Relation to Floor Cov- 
erings? (page 103) 


What are “Federal” Furniture Types? 
(page 104) 


In what Regard are we Better Off 
During this Depression than were 
the Business Men in other Bad 
Times? (page 109) 


What are the Popular Furniture 
Types as Illustrated at the coming 
Furniture Mart? (page 111) 


In what Social Set is Modernistic 
Art Enjoying Popularity? (page 
119) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


1823 


45 EAST 538? STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





ESTABLISHED | 


at 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER offer certain advantages to deco- | 
rators and their clients, such as — 


A convenient location in the heart of New York’s uptown 
shopping district. 


Showrooms especially designed for the effective handling and 
display of decorative materials. | 


A comprehensive selection of high-quality imported uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. 


Generations of experience in meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the interior decorator. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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